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Good cheer all through the 
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wishes. Give them a year's 
subscription to the maga- 
zine that helps bring peace 
on earth by bringing the 
knowledge needed for under- 
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PROMOTING GOOD WILL 


To Sovier Russta Topay: 

Enclosed is a small contribution towards 
your fine work of promoting good will between 
two great countries and of lifting the “iron 
curtain’ of ignorance and misunderstanding of 
Russia and its people. 

Johanne Carlsen 
San Francisco, Calif. 


NO ALTRUISM 
To Sovier Russta Topay: 

With the mountains of propaganda against the 
Soviet Union now poisoning the American peo- 
ple, SRT is desperately needed. 

Besse Strasburger 
Red Bank, N. J. 
GOOD ADVICE 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

It would be a great loss to stop publishing. 
So don’t be afraid to ask your friends for the 
needed support. 


Chicago, Ill. Tim Mitchell 





FROM LIBRARIANS 


In reply to a communication from us asking 
how gift subscriptions from our readers are 
being used in their libraries, we have received 
several letters that we think may interest our 
readers. Here are excerpts from a few of them: 

E. Charles D. Marriage, State Librarian of 
the Nevada State Library, Carson City, writes: 

“We are pleased to thank the unknown 
benefactor of this Library and also thank you 
for the service which you are giving. Since the 
result is beneficial to our readers and patrons we 
know you will find satisfaction in knowing that 
you are doing a good deed. 

Wyman W. Parker, Librarian of Kenyon 
College Library, Gambier, Ohio, writes: 

“The interest shown in the magazine here, 
we believe, justifies your expenditure. We hope 
you will continue to send a subscription to the 
library.” 

Mrs. W. H. Conaway, Librarian of the Public 
Library, Fairmount, West Virginia, writes that 
the magazine “is available to all our patrons 
and has been of much interest to them.” 











you keep going. 
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| The Miracle 


Sometimes we hear the comment: With all 
| the difficulties you are up against it is a miracle that 


To us, too, it is a miracle; but we know 
whose miracle it is. We know that it is not any magic 
worked here, in the office. 


The miracle is spread over the whole coun- 
| try, in hundreds of towns and among thousands of 


The miracle is worked by you, the readers 
and friends of our magazine. In our emergencies we 
have turned to you and you have never failed us. 


We must turn to you again. The stark truth 


































is that the emergency continues; without your help 
we cannot go on. Again we must depend on you to 
work the miracle. 


We know that you will not fail us. The next 
issue will come out, thanks to your devotion and your 
generosity. 

But please act promptly. Make your con- 
tribution as generous as you can; and make it today. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, 114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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On December 21, the Soviet people and progressive people 
the world over will observe the seventieth birthday of Joseph 
Stalin and pay tribute to the Soviet leader’s vast contri- 
bution to the progress of mankind and to world peace. 











For an Atomic Era of Peace 


HE DEBATES in the UN General Assembly on atomic 

control and the Soviet five-power peace pact proposal 
have served to highlight the basic differences in the ap- 
proaches of the USSR and the US to atomic power. 

The position of the United States is based on preoccu- 
pation with the uses of atomic bombs for war and destruc- 
tion, for the mass annihilation of cities and people, for 
turning back civilized areas to wilderness. The position of 
the USSR derives from its primary concern with using 
atomic energy for peaceful, constructive purposes, for fruc- 
tifying barren areas to yield abundance and a better life. 

The question of atomic energy is at the heart of our cold 
war policy—it was our supposed monopoly of the posses- 
sion of the atomic bomb that led our government to use 
language and take actions against the Soviet Union un- 
paralleled in the relations of nations supposedly at peace. 
The revelation that the USSR has the bomb, too, challenged 
the entire foundation of our policies. Yet, so far the men in 
Washington act as though nothing had changed. The imme- 
diate answer from Secretary Acheson and others was that 
we should make bigger and better bombs. President Tru- 
man has blandly declared that the Baruch proposal remains 
so far the best of all possible plans. 

The Soviet Union has from the beginning opposed the 
Baruch plan for two main reasons. First, that it proposed a 
step by step process under which the United States would 
not destroy its bombs until all other nations were deprived 
of the possibility of producing them. Second, that it pro- 
vided for setting up international ownership and manage- 
ment of all atomic energy production from mining of 
uranium and thorium through the final stages of manufac- 
ture which, in the light of U.S. control of the majority of 
UN votes, could only mean a United States monopoly of all 
atomic resources and production. They argued that this 
plan would mean an invasion of national sovereignty, as 
no country would be permitted to make its own decisions 
on the extent of application of atomic energy to industry. 

The United States has not budged from its original posi- 
tion, while the USSR has offered a series of concessions. 

The same type of thinking that led our “experts” to as- 
sume that the Soviet leaders and scientists and workers 
lacked the know-how for the production of atom bombs, 
now leads them to the conclusion that in any case the 
Soviet Union could not produce as big or effective, or as 
many bombs as we can, and that therefore the only answer 
is an atomic bomb race. 

Support for the idea that possibilities for agreement on 
atomic control have been heightened and not lessened by 
the Soviet atomic explosion has come from an unexpected 
quarter—Chester L. Barnard, a conservative business man, 
head of the Rockefeller Foundation, who himself partici- 
pated in the preparation of the Acheson-Lilienthal report 
on which the Baruch plan is based. In an article in the 
November Scientific American, Mr. Barnard reveals that 
from the beginning he felt that possibilities for the adop- 
tion of the American plan were small, not only because 
the USSR was bound to oppose it, but because all countries, 
including our own, would face extreme technical and popu- 
lar difficulties in renouncing that considerable part of our 
national sovereignty acceptance of our plan would require. 
Mr. Barnard concludes that with the Soviet Union also 
possessing the bomb, “there will have to be some changes 
in our tactics and attitude.” 

Since the objections raised by Mr. Barnard to the Baruch 
plan and now echoed in many other quarters, must have 
been apparent to its authors from the beginning, it may 
well be asked whether United States officials ever intended 
the plan to be accepted but did not, as in so many other 
cases, offer proposals they knew to be unworkable, in order 
to place on the Soviet Union the onus for failure to agree. 

We are forced to the conclusion that our government 
wants to continue an arms race, an atomic bomb race, be- 
cause they want to divert the energies of the USSR from 

peaceful construction and because they can find no other 
way to provide jobs for American workers and stave off 
the oncoming depression—except the way of cooperation 
and trade, which would strengthen socialist economies as 








well as our own, and that way they fear to take. U.S. mo- 
nopolists also fear the internal competition of new sources 
of power for American industry through peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 


N OCTOBER 26, the first report was made public by the 

UN on the series of secret meetings held since last Au- 
gust by the six permanent members of the UN Atomic 
Energy Commission (the Big Five plus Canada) in an 
effort to break the atomic energy deadlock. 

The report revealed that after the disclosure of Soviet 
possesion of the atomic weapon Soviet representative Jacob 
Malik had said that in the light of this situation “the mem- 
bers had a right to expect new, concrete proposals from the 
United States.” 

Mr. Malik presented on exhaustive analysis of the so- 
called majority plan, which he declared: 


. was based on the illusion of a continuing monopoly of the secret 
of production of atomic energy. There was no monopoly and there 
was no secret. If the United States government continued to main- 
tain its plan and not depart from its original proposals, which had 
been submitted over three years ago, then it was difficult to see how 
agreement could be reached. . 

While attempting to control at once all raw material producing 
agencies of the world, in the Belgian Congo, for example, the United 
States did not wish to have its own nuclear fuel producing plants 
controlled simultaneously with the establishment of control over raw 
materials. 


The Soviet plea for new proposals on the part of the 
United States went unanswered. Instead the other five 
powers released a statement holding to their original posi- 
tion and accusing the Soviet Union of “putting its sover- 
eignty first,’ while they put “world security first.” It is of 
course, highly doubtful, to put it mildly, whether the United 
States would agree to turning over ownership of its own 
atomic installations to an international agency. 

On the second day of the debate on atomic energy by the 
Assembly’s Special Political Committee, Mr. Malik intro- 
duced the Soviet resolution again calling on the UN simul- 
taneously to ban the atom bomb and the use of atomic 
energy for military purposes immediately and to take ac- 
tion to enforce the ban, and to instruct the Atomic Energy 
‘Commission to work on the necessary draft conventions. 

On November 9, Assembly President Carlos P. Romulo 
released his own plan proposing “easing of tensions” by a 
short term atomic armistice; a compromise retaining pro- 
visions for inspection but relaxing provisions on ownership 
and management by the international agency; and a new 
approach based on small, peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
The latter point was based on his idea that quotas assigned 
to member states for peaceful purposes would be limited 
by the fact that “in the present and immediately foresee- 
able state of science, the amount of fissionable materials 
which could be used for peaceful purposes is so small that 
the problem of controlling the use of such materials for 
military purposes may be relatively easier than had pre- 
viously been envisaged.” 

The following day, Andrei Vyshinsky, Soviet Foreign 
Minister, electrified the Assembly Committee by confirming 
the many recent reports of wide-scale use of atomic energy 
in his country for peaceful and productive purposes: 


The Soviet Union is not stockpiling atomic bombs although if 
unfortunately, and to our great regret, this were necessary, we 
should have as many of these as we should need—no more and no 
less. . . . We are utilizing atomic energy for Soviet economic needs. 

. We are razing mountains; we are changing the course of rivers 
and irrigating deserts; we are cutting through the jungle and the 
tundra; we are spreading life, happiness and prosperity in places 
where the human footstep has not trod for a thousand years. And 
that is because we are the masters of our great land. 


In his eloquent and brilliant speech, Mr. Vyshinsky gave 
an exhaustive analysis of the reasons the Soviet Union 
could not accept the majority plan, and referring to Presi- 
dent Truman’s statement that he would not shrink from 
a decision to use the atom bomb again, and recent revela- 
tions before the House Military Affairs Committee, charged 
that the United States was unwilling to relinquish its atom 
bombing plans. Later, Mr. Vyshinsky made it quite clear 

(Continued on Page 23) 











THE USSR AND PEACE 









32nd Anniversary Address by Georgi M. Malenkovw 


Partial text of a speech delivered in 
Moscow on November 6 by Georgi M. 
Malenkov, Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, on the occasion of the 
thirty-second anniversary of the Russian 
Revolution. 


oo today the peoples of the 


Soviet Union and our friends abroad 
are celebrating the thirty-second anniver- 
sary of the Great October Socialist Revo- 
lution. The Soviet people with just pride 
look at the results of their struggle and 
work, 

Never before in the history of our 
motherland were the peoples inhabiting 
her vast space so consolidated and close- 
knit. 

Never before in all its history has our 
country been surrounded with neigh- 
boring countries so friendly to our state. 
On the borders of the Soviet Union, in- 
stead of a Polish state hostile to Russia, 
we now have a friendly People’s Demo- 
cratic Poland; instead of a Czechoslovakia 
dismembered by Hitlerites and only re- 
cently languishing under the yoke of the 
fascist invaders, we have a friendly Peo- 
ple’s Democratic Czechoslovakia; in- 
stead of the former vassal of Hitler Ger- 
many — Hungary — we have a friendly 
Hungarian People’s Republic; instead of 
a Romania hostile to the Soviet Union, 
we have a friendly Romanian People’s 
Republic; instead of the old Bulgaria, 
which was an adjunct of Hitler’s war 
machine, the Soviet Union has a loyal 
friend in the Bulgarian People’s Repub- 
lic. 

The Polish, Czechoslovak, Hungarian, 
Romanian and Bulgarian peoples are 
cemented with the peoples of the Soviet 
Union by ties of eternal friendship. 

In the East the Soviet Union is bor- 
dered by the Mongolian People’s Repub- 
lic, with which we are bound by long 
years of friendship; the young Korean 
People’s Democratic Republic is our 
friendly neighbor; and, lastly, instead of 
a China reduced to servitude by foreign 
capitalist marauders, we now have in the 
East a great and friendly neighbor, the 
Free People’s Republic of China. 

On this thirty-second anniversary of 
the Great October Socialist Revolution, 
the Soviet people are filled with the un- 
shakable conviction that our country 
will continue its successful advance to- 
ward communism. In the gigantic com- 
petition between the two systems—the 
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system of socialism and the system of 
capitalism—the superiority of the social- 
ist system is distinctly apparent. 

Suffice it to recall that in the thirty-two 
years of its existence the Soviet Union has 
stood the test of two strenuous wars— 
the war of 1918-20 against internal and 
external enemies, and the great patriotic 
war of 1941-45 against the Nazi invaders. 

On the other hand we know that the 
United States of America, the strongest 
of the capitalist countries, developed for 
more than eighty years virtually in the 
midst of peace, without anyone hinder- 
ing the building of its economy. This is 
a fact of no little significance, which no 
one who wants to form an honest and 
objective judgment of the achievements 
of the Socialist economic system should 
forget. 

We are on the sure road to new vic- 
tories. 

Three years and ten months have 
elapsed since the Soviet people, led by 
the Bolshevik Party, proceeded to carry 
out the first Stalin postwar Five-Year 
Plan. Our national economy has not only 
attained its prewar level but surpassed it. 
We have every reason to believe that the 
first postwar Five-Year Plan will be com- 
pleted ahead of time. 

In accordance with the Five-Year Plan, 
the total volume of industrial output in 
the USSR in 1950 was to exceed the out- 
put of the prewar year 1940 by 48 per 





cent. In October of this year gross indus- 
trial output was over 50 per cent above 
the average monthly output in 1940. Con- 
sequently, the industry of the USSR is 
now operating at a level considerably 
above prewar and at a higher level than 
was envisaged by the Five-Year Plan for 
1950. 

The gross output of the whole of the 
industry of the Soviet Union in the first 
ten months of the current year was 20 
per cent higher than in the corresponding 
period of last year. 

In the first three years and nine months 
of the postwar Five-Year Plan, upwards 
of. 4,600 state-owned industrial plants, 
not counting cooperative and other small 
plants, have been either rehabilitated or 
newly built and put into operation. 

In the first nine months of 1949 the 
productivity of labor in industry was 14 
per cent higher than in the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 

In the first nine months of 1949 the 
cost of industrial production declined, in 
comparable prices by 7.2 per cent. 

The popular patriotic movement for 
securing accumulations in excess of the 
program, started last year on the initia- 
tive of leading workers, has yielded big 
results. Thanks to the economies effected, 
industry has turned out additional prod- 
ucts to a value of more than 20,000,000,- 
ooo rubles. 

Our Socialist agriculture has also regis- 
tered big achievements. Already in 1948 
the gross grain harvest all but attained 
the level of 1940. This year’s harvest ex- 
ceeds that of 1940. 

In 1949, agriculture is to receive 
150,000 tractors, calculated in 15 hp. 
units, 29,000 harvester combines, over 
1,600,000 tractor drawn implements and 
other farm machinery. In other words, 
agriculture will receive three or four 
times more tractors and machines than 
in the prewar year of 1940. 

The progress registered in grain pro- 
duction makes it possible to proceed to 
the elimination of the lag in animal hus- 
bandry—one of the most important 
branches of agriculture. The advance- 
ment and all around development of ani- 
mal husbandry is now the central task 
of the Party and Government in the 
sphere of agriculture. 

In the past year the collective farms 
and state farms increased their total head 
of cattle by 20 per cent, sheep by 13 per 
cent and pigs by 72 per cent. 

This year the collective farms and 
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state farms delivered to the state 128,000,- 
000 poods more grain than last year. 
The deliveries of oil seed, sugar beet, 
meat, milk and other agricultural prod- 
uce are also considerably larger. 

In the first three years and nine months 
of the postwar Five-Year Plan, state en- 
terprises, offices and local Soviets, as 
well as individuals aided by the state built 
or rebuilt in cities and workers’ settle- 
ments houses with a total living space of 
over 61,000,000 square meters. In rural 
areas more than 2,000,000 houses were 
restored or newly built in the same 
period. 

Soviet science works for the cause of 
peace and for the prosperity of our coun- 
try. 
In the hands of the imperialists atomic 
energy is a means for the production of 
lethal weapons, a means of intimidation, 
an instrument of blackmail and coercion, 
But in the hands of the Soviet people it 
can be and must be a mighty instrument 
of technical progress on a scale never wit- 
nessed before, an instrument for the fur- 
ther rapid development of the produc- 
tive forces of our country. 

The Soviet Union pursues without re- 
treating a policy of peace and friendship 
among peoples. We do not want war and 
we shall do everything possible to avert 
it. 

The Socialist state has no need for for- 
eign expansion. It needs no colonial sei- 
zure. The Soviet Socialist system has 
eradicated the causes which engendered 
economic crises, from which the rulers 
of the capitalist world usually seek a way 
out by the road of military adventures. 

The imperialists put their trust in mili- 
tary adventures because they are afraid 
of the peaceful competition with social- 
ism. But it is perfectly obvious that mili- 
tary adventures promise the imperialists 
nothing but catastrophe. The Soviet peo- 
ple are not afraid of peacetime competi- 
tion with capitalism. Therefore they are 
against a new war, in defense of peace, 
although they firmly know, and are abso- 
lutely convinced of their own indomitable 
strength. 

True to her unchanging peaceful pol- 
icy, the Soviet Government during the 
whole of the postwar period has de- 
fended a program the realization of 
which would serve as a serious strength- 
ening of peace and international security. 

If this program is not being carried 
out, it is only because it does not suit the 
instigators of war. 

The Soviet Government does not 
slacken its efforts to strengthen peace. It 
again and again proposes the condemna- 
tion of the preparations being conducted 
in certain countries, and in particular in 
the United States of America and Britain, 
for a new war; the unconditional out- 
lawing of the atomic weapon; and the 


establishment of suitable international 
control. 
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The Soviet Government recently pro- 
posed that the five great powers—the 
United States of America, Great Britain, 
France, China and the Soviet Union — 
conclude a pact between themselves for 
the strengthening of peace. It is possible 
that the instigators of war will disrupt 
this proposal. However, the Soviet Union 
will continue in the future to wage the 
struggle for peace with still more vigor, 
the Soviet people will spare neither effort 
nor labor to strengthen in every possible 
way and extend the ranks of the sup- 
porters of peace and defeat the criminal 
plans of the aggressors. 

The mighty movement of the sup- 
porters of peace testifies that the people 
represent a force capable of bridling an 
aggressor. Precisely in connection with 
the successes of the peace camp, the war- 
mongers are becoming more and more 
infuriated. With every day that passes 
the program of the main opponent of the 
peace becomes more obvious. 

This program proposes the creation, 
by means of violence and new wars, of 
a world American empire which, in 
scale, is to surpass all the world empires 
of conquerors that ever existed in his- 
tory. It is nothing more nor less than a 
matter of converting the whole world 
into a colony of the American imperial- 
ists, of reducing sovereign peoples to the 
position of slaves. 

What is the difference between the 
crazy designs of this kind for the Ameri- 
canization of all countries and continents 
and the mad plans of Hitler and Goer- 
ing for the Germanization first of all of 
Europe and then of the whole world? 
What is the difference between these de- 
signs and the no less crazy plans of 
Tanaka-Tojo for the subordination to the 
Japanese imperialists of the whole of 
Asia and the Pacific? 

In effect, the only difference is that the 
aggressive program of the instigators of 
a new war surpasses the plans of their 
German and Japanese predecessors taken 
together. 

Is it not true that the origin of the 
preparations for a new war is to be found 
in the notorious Marshall Plan? It is 
known that the annual assignments for 
so-called “aid” under the Marshall Plan 
to the countries in West Europe amount 
to about $4,000,000,000. And then it 
appears that the main Marshallized coun- 
tries, under pressure from the United 
States of America, spend annually on the 
armaments race, on a debauch of mili- 
tarism, more than $6,000,000,000. 

Thus, one of the main functions of the 
Marshall Plan consists, indeed, in insur- 
ing the forced militarization of West 
European economy. It is perfectly clear 
that for the sake of precisely these aims 
the North Atlantic war pact was created 
in 1949. This is a weapon for the direct, 
immediate preparation for a new impe- 
rialist war. 


One of the most important component 
elements of the aggressive line of the 
warmongers is so-called atomic diplo- 
macy, the adventurist nature of which is 
now completely exposed. Indeed, this di- 
plomacy was built on a totally false start- 
ing point, on the supposition that the 
United States of America had the monop- 
olist possession of the atomic weapon. In 
point of fact, as is known, the Soviet 
Government made no secret of the fact 
that she possesses the atomic weapon. 

In 1947, the Soviet Government in- 
formed the world public that the secret 
of the atom bomb no longer existed. 
However, the engrossed warmongers, 
having lost a sense of reality, still con- 
tinue their notorious atom diplomacy. 

We do not want war and we shall do 
everything possible to avert it. But let 
no one imagine, however, that we are 
intimidated by the fact that the war- 
mongers are rattling their weapons. It is 
not we, but the imperialists and aggres- 
sors, who should fear war. 

What does historical experience tell 
us? It tells us that the first World War 
let loose by the imperialists led to the 
victory of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution in our country. Historical 
experience further tells us that the sec- 
ond World War let loose by the im- 
perialists led to the establishment of 
people’s democratic regimes in a number 
of countries of Central and Southeast 
Europe, led to the victory of the great 
Chinese people. 

Can there be any doubt whatever that, 
should the imperialists unleash a third 
World War, this war will be the grave 
not only for individual capitalist states, 
but for the whole of world capitalism? 

It must also be remembered that the 
time has passed when the warmongers 
could fool the American people that they, 
supposedly, would not bear any heavy 
sacrifices for war, that there would be 
sufficient cannon fodder for the war in 
Europe and Asia. 

The American people are beginning to 
realize that the time has come now when 
the imperialists will be unable to fight 
merely by utilizing the arms of other 
peoples. The American people are begin- 
ning to realize that if the instigators of 
war organize a fresh slaughter of man- 
kind, the sorrow of mothers, wives, sis- 
ters and children will visit likewise the 
American continent. 

Side by side with the growth and up- 
surge of the Soviet Union, the forces of 
democracy and socialism throughout the 
world are growing and strengthening. 
The countries of people’s democracy in 
the Central and Southeastern part of 
Europe, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Bul- 
garia, Hungary, Romania, Albania have 
advanced in 1949 on the road of Social- 
ist construction. 

The imperialists are expressing their 

(Continued on page 24) 








THE SOVIET CONSTITUTION 


The first of two articles on the Basic Law of the USSR 


discusses the structure of Soviet society and the state 


OF ALL the primary documents from 
original Soviet sources most condu- 
cive to an understanding of the USSR 
the Soviet Constitution ranks first. For 
it goes beyond a description of the ma- 
chinery of government, to define the 
fundamental economic, social and politi- 
cal principles upon which the Soviet 
commonwealth is based. 

The rapid economic, social and cul- 
tural development of Soviet Russia be- 
tween 1924 and 1936 necessitated the 
framing of a new Constitution that 
would reflect the changed conditions. 
The first two Five-Year Plans, particu- 
larly, had brought about such progress 
in both industry and agriculture that 
Stalin was able to say: “The complete 
victory of the socialist system in all 
spheres of the national economy is now 
an established fact.” Hence the 1936 
document, advancing beyond the Consti- 
tutions of 1918* and 1924, which had 
proclaimed socialism as an object of as- 
piration, formalized the new situation by 
treating socialism in the Soviet Union as 
an achieved actuality. 

At the same time the 1936 Constitution 
set up new and specific goals of aspiration 
within the framework of socialism, par- 
ticularly in the Chapter entitled “Funda- 
mental Rights and Duties of Citizens.” 
There, for example, the present Constitu- 
tion makes provision for a system of civil 
liberties which has obviously not yet been 
put fully into effect. This fact has led 
critics to claim that the Soviets have been 
trying to fool the world with a mere 
paper constitution. Of course all state 


* The 1918 Constitution applied only to the 
Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic. 
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constitutions are paper constitutions and 
their actualization is seldom speedy or 
complete. For example, the Bill of Rights 
has been part of the United States Con- 
stitution for almost 160 years, but is still 
constantly, flagrantly and widely violated 
by government officials as well as non- 
governmental groups. We need not, then, 
accuse Soviet Russia of hypocrisy simply 
because some of the ideals written into 
its Constitution have not been fulfilled a 
short thirteen years after the adoption of 
that document. The truth remains that 
most of the Soviet Constitution zs in ef- 
fect because the Constitution describes to 
such a large extent the concrete function- 
ing of the Soviet state. 

In the first Chapter of the Soviet Con- 
stitution entitled “The Organization of 
Society,” the first Article reads: “The 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is a 
socialist state of workers and peasants.” 
First to be noted in this opening state- 
ment is that the word socialist, as 
throughout the Constitution, is used to 
describe Soviet society and not the word 
communist. 

There are two fundamental stages, so- 
cialism and communism, in the develop- 
ment of a Marxist society. Socialism is the 
initial stage in which the wage return is 
still quite unequal and based on the 


principle, “From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his work.” 
Under socialism, also, the amount and 
quality of production is still far from the 
ideal and political dictatorship may still 
be considered necessary. Communism is 
the eventual stage in which wages be- 
come more nearly equal and are regu- 
lated on the principle, “From each ac- 
cording to his ability, to each according 
to his needs.” 

The actualization of this principle is 
to be made possible by an overflowing 
economy of abundance such as the world 
has never seen. Under full communism, 
too, there is to be a complete abrogation 
of the dictatorship. Thus, in neither an 
economic nor a political scnse has there 
ever been communism, in the accurate 
meaning of the term, in the Soviet Union. 
Soviet leaders refer to the present stage 
of development as one of transition from 
socialism to communism. 

The second important point in Article 
1 is the use of the word Soviet, which 
means council in Russian and therefore 
carries with it a democratic connotation. 
The Soviet is the pervading govern- 
mental pattern in the Soviet Republic, 
from the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
at the top to the village Soviets at the 
other end of the scale. Thus Article 3 
asserts: “In the USSR all power belongs 
to the working people of town and coun- 
try as represented by the Soviets of 
Working People’s Deputies.” 

Article 4 states: “The socialist system 
of economy and the socialist ownership 
of the means and instruments of produc- 
tion firmly established as a result of the 
abolition of the capitalist system of econ- 


Two examples of socialist collective farm property: The administration building (left) of the March 24th Collective 
Farm, in West Ukraine, and the new stable (right) of the Vassilev Collective Farm in the village of Demidovo, Kiev Region. / 
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A form of personal property: Farm houses built during the war for 
soldiers, members of a collective farm in Yaroslav Region. 


omy, the abrogation of private ownership 
of the means and instruments of produc- 
tion and the abolition of the exploitation 
of man by man, constitute the economic 
foundation of the USSR.” Article 5 de- 
fines socialist property as existing “either 
in the form of state property (the posses- 
sion of the whole people), or in the 
form of cooperative and collective-farm 
property (property of a collective farm 
or property of a cooperative association ).” 

Yet not all property in the Soviet 
Union has been nationalized or socialized, 
since, according to Article 9, “the law 
permits the small private economy of in- 
dividual peasants and handicraftsmen 
based on their personal labor and _pre- 
cluding the exploitation of the labor of 
others.” Such exploitation occurs, in 
Marxist theory, as soon as you hire some- 
one else to work for you and make a 
profit out of his services. 

Furthermore, as Article 10 makes clear: 
“The right of citizens to personal owner- 
ship of their incomes from work and of 
their savings, of their dwelling houses 
and subsidiary household economy, their 
household furniture and utensils and ar- 
ticles of personal use and convenience, as 
well as the right of inheritance of per- 
sonal property of citizens, is protected by 
law.” This statement corrects the corm- 
mon misunderstanding that collective 
ownership under socialism covers literally 
everything. The chief economic goal of 
socialism is to keep on raising the stand- 
ard of living in terms of personal con- 
sumer goods such as just described. Col- 
lective ownership is of the main means 
of production and distribution like min- 
eral deposits, the land, forests, factories, 
railroads, banks, communications and so 
on. 
_ Individual rights are further defined 
in Article 7 regarding collective farms: 
“In addition to its basic income from the 
public, collective-farm enterprise, every 
household in a collective farm has for its 


personal use a small plot of land attached 
to the dwelling and, as its personal prop- 
erty, a subsidiary establishment on the 
plot, a dwelling house, livestock, poultry 
and minor agricultural implements.” 
This same Article tells us: “Public enter- 
prises in collective farms and cooperative 
organizations, with their livestock and 
implements, the products of the collective 
farms and cooperative organizations, as 
well as their common buildings, consti- 
tute the common, socialist property of 
the collective farms and cooperative or- 
ganizations.” 

Article 11 gives the key, in my opin- 
ion, to the rapid economic development 
of the Soviet Union and to its general 
economic stability in war and_ peace: 
“The economic life of the USSR is de- 
termined and directed by the state na- 
tional economic plan with the aim of 
increasing the public wealth, of steadily 
improving the material conditions of the 
working people and raising their cultural 
level, of consolidating the independence 
of the USSR and strengthening its de- 
fensive capacity.” Country-wide social- 
economic planning in Soviet Russia, upon 
the socialist, foundations already outlined, 
is an asset of infinite value and definitely 
something new under the sun. 

In Article 12 we find the important 
statement: “In the USSR work is a duty 
and a matter of honor for every able- 
bodied citizen, in accordance with the 
principle: ‘He who does not work, nei- 
ther shall he eat.’” This same thought 
was enunciated in the Bible by St. Paul 
in the second book of Thessalonians, 
third chapter, tenth verse: “For even 
when we were with you, this we com- 
manded you, that if any would not work, 
neither shall he eat.” In the Soviet Union 
the principle of performing useful work 
amounts to a veritable gospel. It naturally 
conduces, through ever-increasing pro- 
duction, to the general welfare and also 
to individual happiness, since the average 


Soviet citizen is absorbed in a socially 
significant job that brings meaning into 
his life. 

Whereas in the capitalist countries one 
of the major ideals is for a man to make 
enough money so that he can retire from 
business and live off dividends and in- 
terest, in the USSR this is considered an 
anti-social mode of existence and is ren- 
dered impossible by the socialist eco- 
nomic structure. The new Soviet moral- 
ity looks upon all forms of socially useful 
labor as ethically worth-while and praise- 
worthy. To win the award of “Hero of 
Socialist Labor” in the Soviet Republic 
is an honor of highest repute. At the 
same time the Soviet system makes wide 
provisions for economic assistance to 
workers in case of accident or illness, and 
during old age, giving them throughout 
adulthood a sense of security that en- 
courages psychological stability and de- 
voted public service. 

Chapters II—IX of the Soviet Consti- 
tution provide most of the essential in- 
formation on how the Soviet State is 
organized. The USSR is a federal re- 
public. It is made up of sixteen different 
Union or Soviet Socialist Republics, or- 
ganized on the basis of nationality, and 
each possessing a large degree of au- 
tonomy and “its own Constitution, which 
takes account of the specific features of 
the Republic and is drawn up in full 
conformity with the Constitution of the 
USSR.” (Article 16) 

In the USSR, as in the United States 
and England, the highest legislative body, 
known as the Supreme Soviet, has two 
Chambers. These are the Soviet of the 
Union, which has 682 deputies (1948) 
who are elected on the basis of one for 
every 300,000 of the population; and the 
Soviet of Nationalities, which normally 
has 631 representatives elected according 
to nationality from the Union Republics 
and from the national divisions of lesser 
size within them. Unlike the comparable 
American and British bodies, the two 
Chambers have equal rights. The Soviet 
of Nationalities, a unique institution in 
the history of parliamentary develop- 
ment at the time it was set up, reflects 
the multi-national character of the Soviet 
commonwealth and the particular inter- 
ests of the various national groups. The 
Constitution gives special recognition 
throughout to the many different minor- 
ity groups of the USSR and establishes 
ethnic democracy on a firm foundation. 

The term of office for each house in 
the Supreme Soviet is four years. The 
Supreme Soviet meets twice annually. It 
names the Supreme Court of the USSR 
for a term of five years. It likewise elects 
a Presidium or Executive Committee of 
thirty-three members to carry on its func- 
tions when it is not in session. Foreign 
correspondents often refer to the Chair- 

(Continued on page 27) 





































































PSYCHIATRY in the SOVIET UNION 


ERIOUS students will find that there 

is no “iron curtain” over Soviet psy- 
chiatry. There is plenty of information 
available and those who have time to 
study can answer all basic questions on 
what is going on psychiatrically in Rus- 
sia. 

There is, however, an apparent paucity 
of information of the sort people gen- 
erally request. The reason for this is 
that what the educated American public 
understands as psychiatry in our society 
does not correspond to what in the Soviet 
scheme is regarded as psychiatry. You 
have only to ask yourself or your friends 
what is understood by psychiatry to 
realize that psychiatry in recent years in 
this country has become an enormously 
popular and engrossing field. It is sup- 
posed to concern itself with basic ques- 
tions of human unhappiness—questions 
of child development and training, ques- 
tions of the utilization of one’s energies 
and capacities, questions of human con- 
duct, moral values, marital relations— 
all these areas are covered by psychiatry. 
Psychiatry has become for many people 
a basic guide through life, which under- 
takes to provide answers to most of their 
serious and daily problems. 

I have recently, for example, received 
a letter written by an American univer- 
sity professor, asking if I could give the 
name of a Soviet psychiatrist willing to 
participate in a volume on the causes of 
international tensions. I answered that 
I could not name a Russian psychiatrist 
who could contribute to such a volume 
—but I doubted that any Russian psychi- 
atrist would be willing to participate, for 
Russians do not regard international ten- 
sions as falling within the field of psy- 
chiatry. The same may be said for a 
number of other questions. When you 
approach the big broad question of hap- 
piness and unhappiness, the Russian psy- 
chiatrist feels that his contribution to 
this problem is by no means as basic as 
is felt to be the case in America and 
other Western countries at the present 
time. 

Russian psychiatry is much more 
closely confined to the field of medicine 
than is the case here. Most of the non- 
medical questions dealt with by psychi- 
atrists here are dealt with in other ways 
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The late Academician |. V. Pavlov, who 
is considered an important and central 
source of influence in Soviet psychiatry. 


in the Soviet Union—through social wel- 
fare, child pedagogy or trade union ac- 
tivities and a variety of similar agencies. 
So people who ask how the individual 
Russian psychiatrist deals with problems 
of anxiety, emotional security, etc., do 
not always get the kind of answers they 
expect or might prefer. ee 


Yet, even with regard to the more- 
serious and more medical types of mental: 


disorder, there are some surprising 


things we encounter. Though the over- 


all hospital facilities in the Soviet Union, 
for example, are extremely extensive— 
there are more hospital beds available 
per capita in the Soviet Union than we 
have—the Soviet Union nevertheless has 


less than one-eighth of the number of. 


psychiatric beds available that we have 
in this country, though they have a 
greater population than we have in the 


U.S. The number of psychiatric hospital 
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beds here is over 600,000. In the Soviet 
Union—80,000. Within the scope of thc 
Five-Year Plan they plan to increase the 
number to 100,000, Why the discrepancy 
in the number of hospitalized patients 
for mental illnesses in the Soviet Union 
and in this country? The USSR has 
nearly the same number of physicians 
per capita that we have, but has about 


half our number of psychiatrists. Before 


I try to comment on these provocative 
questions, let me make a few general 
remarks about the psychiatric picture in 
the USSR. 

Soviet psychiatry can only be under- 
stood by reference to three central 
sources of influences: 


I. It must be understood within the 
framework of free medical care in an 
organized and planned economy. It is 
an integral part of public health. Soviet 
psychiatry therefore contrasts in many 
respects with private medical care and 
practice. 

Even though our State hospitals are 
traditionally public institutions, the dom- 
inant influence in American psychiatry 
at the present time is exerted by private 
practitioners. The enormous prestige of 
psychoanalysis in the U.S. for example 
is almost exclusively the result of work 
done in private practice. In the Soviet 
Union, on the contrary, all psychiatry is 
basically a matter of public health con- 
cern. 


2. The basic and constant influence 
in all Soviet psychiatry is the materialist 
concept—a deliberate and systematic ap- 
plication of the materialist point of view 
pervades all activity in the Soviet Union. 

In this country, insistence upon such 
a materialist point of view is often con- 
sidered irrelevant and incorrect, and all 
types of idealism up to the extremes of 
the most rampant mysticism are given 
credence in some circles. In the U.S.A. 
psychiatry has developed close and 
friendly ties with religion. Mental 
telepathy is an engrossing interest to 
psychologists and psychiatrists alike. 


3. An important and central source 
of influence in Soviet psychiatry has been 
the enormous contribution of Pavlov, 
who can still be regarded as the foremost 
Russian scientist, whose work on _ the 
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physiological basis of psychological man- 
ifestations remains of first importance 
today. 

It is important to keep in mind that 
Pavlov’s work was part of an important 
Russian tradition extending far back into 
the roth century in Russia. Pavlov al- 
ways acknowledged his debt to Seche- 
nov, whe in the 19th century wrote his 
treatise on the mechanism of the brain 
which provided the basis for a long 
series of physiological experiments and 
fertilized the whole field of psychologi- 
cal and physiological research in old 
Russia for many years. Sechenov’s works 
are still being published in new edi- 
tions; he should be regarded as one of 
the important forebearers of the mate- 
rialist Russian tradition in psychiatry. 

Korsakoff, another famous Russian 
psychiatrist of the old regime, is known 
in the history of psychiatry as the man 
who first described*the mental disorder 
known as Korsakoff psychosis, an alco- 
holic disorder characterized by mental 
changes. Russian psychiatrists nowadays 
are proud of the fact that Korsakoff 
always insisted on keeping psychiatry 
close to medicine. 

Soviet psychiatrists insist on the in- 
timacy between psychiatry and medicine. 
In this country psychiatry tends more 
and more to drift out of the confines of 
medicine, and the more heavily it leans 
on psychology, the less it depends on 
médical knowledge and on its physical 
basis.” 

There are in the U.S. today a great 
variety of incompetent lay people offer- 
ing to cure mental illness entirely with- 
out recourse to medical techniques. 
There is even a strong movement for 
legal recognition of such lay psycho- 
therapists, and Freud himself has writ- 
ten a book defending the use of his 
treatment techniques by non-medical 
people. The tradition and trend in the 
USSR is in quite a different direction. 

Thus we should keep in mind these 
three basic factors in Soviet psychiatry: 

r. Its ‘socialist setting. 

2. Its materialist basis. 

3. Its physiological traditions, person- 
ified by Pavlov and his school. 

In considering the dialectical material- 
ist’ basis of treatment in Soviet psychi- 
atry, we can recall two main principles 
of materialism: 

1. That mind is secondary to and de- 
rivative from matter. 

2. That the material influences perti- 
nént to mental processes are of two main 
sorts: 

a. Those arising out of the objective 
reality of social relationships in the 
social economy on the one hand, and 
b. Those arising out of the physi- 
ological condition of the body on 
the other hand. 

Soviet psychiatry is guided by these 
two viewpoints and even Rubenstein, 
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the head of the Psychological Institute in 
Moscow, has lately been criticized for 
discussing psychological facts in too ab- 
stract a way, without sufficient regard 
to their material bases. 

Unlike some psychiatrists—even in- 
cluding a few who like to call them- 
selves progressive—in this country, who 
pay scant attention to the social context 
of mental disorders, the Soviet psychi- 
atrist and psychologist are always con- 
cerned with the immediate setting with- 
in which a problem unfolds, no matter 
what the particular problem may be: 
delinquency, marital discord, resort to 
prostitution, etc. Soviet psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists and teachers are always inter- 
ested in changing social arrangements, 
in altering the experiences of individ- 
uals, in order to remove the basic causes 
of wrong social and mental attitudes. 

Andrei Gromyko recently stated this 
basic point of view very bluntly. He said 
(New York Times, April 14, 1949) that 
it would be absurd to assert that the 
American monopolists and the American 
workers think alike. It would be equally 
absurd to assert that the British workers 
and the British manufacturers think 
alike. “It has long been a well-known 
fact,” he said, “that the people in palaces 
think differently from those in huts.” 

This statement contains a fundamental 
point of view in Soviet psychology, 
though some psychiatrists in this coun- 
try might contend that faulty toilet train- 
ing might be the same for the miner’s 
and millionaire’s children—giving rise 
to childhood anxieties within the family 
circle which persist in adult life—and 
would thus tend to play down the actual 
social context within which the adult 
individual acts and thinks. 

This emphasis on material factors 
leads to a peculiar consequence in Soviet 





psychiatry: the more important social 
relationships become and the more basic 
the actual circumstances in which an 
individual lives, the more relevant it be- 
comes to change the circumstances, and 
the less relevant it becomes to closet 
yourself with an individual every day 
for a few years to seek to change his 
state of mind. 

It comes at first as a shock and later 
as a revelation to turn the pages of So- 
viet psychiatric journals, to read the titles 
of thousands of articles and to come 
across scarcely a single article dealing 
with individual psychotherapeutic tech- 
niques. This is not to say there is not 
a place in the USSR for psychotherapy 
—or for other serious study of psycho- 
logical influences and theory. Interest in 
psychology, in fact, has been emphasized 
more and more in the Soviet Union. 
Psychology as a study is being intro- 
duced more widely in higher schools, 
particularly in the teaching profession 
in the Soviet Union—but psychology in 
the USSR has a much less intimate rela- 
tionship to Soviet psychiatry than it has 
to pedagogy. The reason for this is that 
it is believed that the most important 
source of direct psychological influence is 
in the sphere of training—and the train- 
ing of an individual is believed to be 
generally most effective within a group 
setting. All types of training, including 
the training of psychopaths, wayward 
and delinquent children, mental defec- 
tives or criminals, utilize the group set- 
ting as the preferred method. 

Even when we encounter a book on 
the psychotherapy of neuroses—one of 
the few available—even in studying their 
concept of individual psychotherapy, it 
is interesting to note the warning that 
you should by no means indulge your 

(Continued on pagr 29) 


Academician K. Bykov (sitting), of the Leningrad Institute of Experimental Medicine, 
with some Kirov Plant workers after a lecture on the work of his Institute. Academician 
Bykov has done important work on the relation of psychiatry to internal medicine. 
















































The German Democratic Republic 


A New Force tor Peace 


* pannel the background of mount- 


ing armaments in the West and the 
consolidation of Western Europe in a 
war bloc with the new American im- 
perialism, the formation of the German 
Democratic Republic represents an enor- 
mous strengthening of the peace forces 
of the world. 

It means that having lost for the time 
being the battle for a united democratic 
Germany, the German progressive forces 
are strong enough to consolidate their 
strength in the East. 

Nevertheless the fact that the promises 
of Potsdam have been broken by the 
Western Powers and that Germany to- 
day remains divided and the breeding 
ground for an intensification of the cold 
war is the measure of the danger still 
facing Europe. 

The step taken by the Soviet govern- 
ment and the German progressive forces 
is a recognition that in Eastern Germany 
the menace of the revival of German 
militarism and imperialism has been 
defeated. 

That in itself is an enormous achieve- 
ment. When the Red Army took over 
the occupation of the Russian zone in 
1945, it had to deal, like the Western 
Allies, with a nation poisoned by thir- 
teen years of Nazi propaganda. With the 
exception of the spontaneous movement 
by the peasantry for the division of the 
land, there was little revolutionary im- 
pulse to stimulate the creation of a demo- 
cratic regime. For many months it was 
the courageous minority of German anti- 
fascists, aided by the Russian occupation 
authorities, who carried out the trans- 
formation in Eastern Germany. 

Slowly the mass of the working people 
were drawn into this work ‘of recon- 
struction. The basis for progress was laid 
by the land reform, the taking over of 
the industrial plant owned by war crim- 
inals, the participation of the trade un- 
ions in the management of industry and 
the elimination of active fascists. Then 
with the launching of an economic plan 
the Eastern zone began to show results. 
The standard of living, inevitably low 
in a nation devastated by Hitler’s war, 
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began to rise. And so today, despite the 
ceaseless propaganda from the West, de- 
spite efforts at sabotage organized from 
the West and likely to become more vi- 
cious, the majority of the population of 
the new Republic are entering with en- 
thusiasm and hope into the creation of 
their independent republic. 

The Soviet Union which has never 
lacked faith in the working people of 
Germany, which in the words of Stalin 
declared even during the most bitter 
period of the war that Hitler’s come and 
go but the German State and the German 
people go on, has conceded to the East- 
ern Republic freedom and responsibilities 
which the Americans and British still 
firmly refuse to their puppet rulers in 
the West. 

The creation of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic has come as a shock to 
the politicians of the West because ever 
since 1945 they have been deluding them- 
selves with their own propaganda. In 
the early summer of 1946 when I was 
in Germany writing my book Russian 
Zone of Germany, I saw British and 
American officials in Berlin, and sug- 
gested that they should try to put on 
one side for a few brief moments their 
anti-Soviet and anti-Communist hysteria 
and listen to what I had to tell them 
about the economic development in the 
Eastern zone. 

I assured them that Eastern Germany 
had laid the foundations for industrial 
recovery and that if they refused to en- 
courage German unity, the East would 
be forced to integrate its economy with 
the planned economies of the Soviet 
Union and the new democracies. They 
refused to listen. Anyone who said a 
favorable word for the East became in 
their eyes a “Communist dupe.” They 
circulated to the press and no doubt re- 
ported to the Foreign Office in London 
that the Eastern zone, deprived of coal 
and steel from the Ruhr, was an “eco- 
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nomic desert” and on the verge of col- 
lapse. 

The officials in Germany, the Foreign 
Office and the U.S. State Department 
ran true to form. Ever since 1917, a new 
factor has entered into international poli- 
ttcs. Before the Russian Revolution the 
rulers of the capitalist world, because 
they disliked a particular regime, did not 
automatically envelop themselves in a 
cloud of wishful thinking. All that 
changed with the birth of the Soviet Re- 
public. British diplomats in Moscow 
consistently reported to London that the 
Soviet economy was on the verge of col- 
lapse. They ridiculed the Five-Year Plans. 
They cast doubts on the capacity of So- 
viet industry and the Soviet armed forces. 
And thus the foreign policy of the West- 
ern world up to 1941 was based on a 
deliberate self-deception. 

Exactly the same attitude has persisted 
in the period since 1945. 

The Americans based a whole world 
policy on the assumption that Soviet 
scientists could not solve the problem of 
atomic weapons for many years. When 
Ernest Bevin took over the Foreign Of- 
fice, officials who had operated a policy 
of hostility to the Soviet Union for 28 
years realized that the new Foreign Sec- 
retary’s anti-Communist hysteria gave 
them a perfect opportunity to carry on 
in exactly the same way. 

And so from every country on the 
other side of that non-existent “Iron Cur- 
tain,” which the Western world has in- 
vented, came reports about the failure of 
the Soviet Union and the new democra- 
cies. The art of self-deception reached 
its highest point in regard to Germany. 

Now, with the foundation of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic the leaders of 
the Western world are being forced to 
come out of their dream world. Even the 
Times admits that the statistics issued 
in the Eastern zone are likely to be cor- 
rect—and with that admission comes the 
rueful realization that a highly indus- 
trialized area with 20,000,000 inhabitants 
and a planned economy is already chang- 
ing the pattern of post-war Europe. 

It is because London and Washington 
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are at last beginning to recognize this 
truth that we are witnessing such fran- 
tic comings and goings between the 
Western Foreign Ministers and such des- 
perate attempts to bestow new bribes on 
the leaders of the Bonn regime. 

Let us look at what this new pattern 
is likely to be, firstly in the cconomic 
and secondly in the political field. Ger- 
many, despite war damage, remains a 
highly industrialized country. Both in 
the East and the West, she is steadily 
approaching pre-war production rate, but 
whereas under Hitler most of her ener- 
gies were devoted to war output, she is 
now iN a position to turn out machinery 
and consumer goods to capacity limit. 

The natural markets of Germany are 
found in Eastern Europe. The Nazi eco- 
nomic plan turned the Eastern European 
countries into satellite semi-colonial areas 
and compelled them to take German sur- 
pluses. That is not possible today, but 
there are still vast markets in the East 
for German goods. 

The German Democratic Republic will 
supply these markets. She will integrate 
her economic plan with those operating 
in the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria and 
in return for machinery, precision instru- 
ments and the other goods manufactured 
in her factories, will import raw mate- 
rials and foodstuffs. 

In the West, German factories are also 
pouring out goods. They will no doubt 
find some sales in the East, but because 
of the distorted economy forced upon 
them by the artificial division of their 
country they will be compelled to enter 
markets in the West. That faces coun- 
tries like Britain, France and Holland 
with competition from a German indus- 
try paying something like half the wages 
obtained by similar workers in Britain. 
Despite the attempts of American Mar- 
shall Plan officials to bring Western Ger- 
many into the Western European econ- 
omy, these Western European Powers 
will be forced to take action to protect 
themselves from German competition. 
This contradiction will become more in- 
tense in the coming months. j 

Western Germany will find that she 
can only live as a puppet of the Ameri- 
cans. Unemployment, already approach- 
ing the two million mark, will rise still 
further. Germans will begin to look 
beyond the shops laden with imported 
American goods and see the progress be- 
ing made by a planned economy inde- 
pendent of American dollars in the East. 

In the political sphere, the results will 
be no less decisive. United States’ policy 
aims on the one hand at forcing an arti- 
ficial unity of the diverse nationalities of 
Western Europe, while at the same time 
dividing Germany into two separate 

States. In the long run, both policies are 
bound to fail. The demand for unity in 
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The following telegram was sent 
to the leaders of the new German 
Democratic Republic on October 13 
by J. V. Stalin, Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics: 


O the President of the German 

Democratic Republic, Mr. Wil- 
helm Pieck, and to the Prime Min-. 
ister of the Government of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, Mr. Otto 
Grotewohl: 

Allow me to congratulate you and 
in your person, the German people 
on the creation of the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic and the election of 
the former to the presidency and 
the latter as Prime Minister of the 
German Democratic Republic. 

The formation of the peace-lov- 
ing German Democratic Republic 
is a turning point in the history of 
Europe. There can be no doubt that 
the existence of a peace-loving dem- 
ocratic Germany side by side with 
the existence of the peace-loving 
Soviet Union excludes the possibility 
of new wars in Europe, puts an end 
to bloodshed in Europe, and makes 
impossible the enslaving of Euro- 
pean countries by the world im- 
perialists. 

The experience of the recent war 





Stalin Finds New Republic Will 
Assure Peace in Europe 


showed that the biggest sacrifices 
in this war were borne by the Ger- 
man and Soviet peoples, and that 
these two peoples possess the great- 
est potentialities: in Europe for ac- 
complishing great actions of world 
importance. If these two peoples 
display determination to fight for 
peace, straining their energies to the 
same extent as they did to wage 
war, peace in Europe may then be 
considered as secured. 

Thus laying the foundation for 
a unified, democratic and peace- 
loving Germany, you simultaneously 
perform a great deed for all of 
Europe, guaranteeing her lasting 
peace. 

You need not doubt that in ad- 
vancing along this road and pro- 
moting the cause of peace you will 
find great sympathy and active sup- 
port among all the peoples of the 
world, including the American, Brit- 
ish, French, Polish, Czechoslovak 
and Italian peoples, let alone the 
peace-loving Soviet people. 

I wish you success on this new 
and glorious road. 

May unified, independent, dem- 
ocratic peace-loving Germany live 


and prosper! 
J. STALIN 
October 13, 1949. 








Germany will soon supersede every other 


question. That development cannot be 
escaped: the question that matters is 
whether the campaign for a united Ger- 
many is led by the democratic elements 
who have taken power in the East or 
by the survivals of the Third Reich who 
have been hoisted to power in the West. 

In this respect, the creation of a Re- 
public in the East with real authority 
will be of overwhelming importance. 

The Eastern Republic safeguards peace. 
It has had the courage and the states- 
manship to endorse the new frontiers, 
despite their unpopularity with the Ger- 
man people. It has ended the rule of the 
reactionaries responsible for German ag- 
gression in one-third of Hitler’s former 
Reich. 

Had the present leaders of America 
secured control of all Germany, already 
Poland and Czechoslovakia would be 
feeling across their new frontiers a Ger- 
many preparing with the help of new 
allies for a third war of aggression. 

In the new Democratic Republic, the 
economic foundations have been laid for 
rapid improvements in the living stand- 
ards of the people. The industrial strength 
of Eastern Germany is at ‘the service of 
Europe and before long will: provide such 
a striking contrast with the slump-preg- 
nant economy of Western Germany. 





The warmongers cannot succeed with- 
out a re-armed Germany. That was why 
Churchill, after his Fulton speech de- 
manding an Anglo-American alliance, 
against Russia, called in his next speech 
at Zurich for a rapprochement between 
France and Germany. That is why the 
Americans are wooing and bribing the 
West German leaders today. The new 
German Republic stands in their path. 
But it must never be forgotten that there 
were madmen in Britain and America, 
not to speak of the irresponsible Social 
Democratic leaders in Berlin, who were 
ready to provoke a war over Berlin in 
the summer of 1948. A divided Germany 
can always be converted into the crucible 
of World War No. 3. 

As the peace forces of the world grow 
in strength, as the contradictions implicit 
in the attempt. of the United States to 
dominate the world become more ap- 
parent, the demand for a united demo- 
cratic Germany will grow stronger. 

The principles agreed on at Potsdam 
for the destruction of forces making for 
Fascism and war in Germany, remain 
the foundation for the solution of the 


‘German problem. If the battle to secure 


the operation of these principles over all 


~ Germany can be won, the shadow of war 


will be removed from this generation. 
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THE 
EXPOSE 
of 
PENTAGON 
STRATEGY 


by 
VICTOR PERLO 


i tye CONGRESSMAN from Georgia 
drawled the question: 

Do you mean to tell me that you can 
stand at one end of the North-South run- 
way at the National Airport and not be 
hurt by an atom bomb dropped on the 
other end? 

The Navy Captain repeated his state- 
ment. It was clear that Chairman Vin- 
son of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee found it hard to swallow. 

A myth was being exploded, a myth 
of easy military conquest through over- 
night atom bombardment of Soviet 
cities. Pentagon generals, airplane manu- 
facturers, the movies, the press—from 
the pulp through the most respectable 
journals—have propagated this myth in 
the attempt to incite the American peo- 
ple into supporting a jingoistic orgy of 
hatred against the USSR, to lead mil- 
lions of misinformed and inflamed peo- 
ple to their death in a Third World 
War. 

The Congressional hearings on mili- 
tary strategy held during October arose 
immediately out of the controversy be- 
tween the Navy and the Air Force over 
the division of military funds and func- 
tions. The growing over-emphasis on 
heavy bombardment aircraft, the can- 
cellation of the super-aircraft carrier, the 
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limitation of the Navy’s functions in war 
plans, these were the surface issues 
which brought military tempers to the 
boiling point, and disclosed a deep split 
within the armed forces. 

But a year ago, or two years ago, 
such an open fight would have been im- 
possible. It is possible now because the 
whole _political-economic-military drive 
behind the dominant military policy has 
met with failure, has led to the increas- 
ing isolation of the United States Gov- 
ernment from the people of the world, 
and has led to growing internal diff- 
culties in our own country. 

The victory of the people’s armies in 
China was also a victory over the mili- 
tary strategy of the Truman Doctrine. 
The exposure of the Tito clique and 
the uprooting of its agents in the peo- 
ple’s democracies has smashed the mys- 
terious Plan X, a vital part of the Pen- 
tagon scheme for war against the USSR. 
Economic decline and growing unem- 
ployment at home and in Western Eu- 
rope show that the aggressive war plans 
of the Atlantic Pact have no stable social 
or economic basis. 

Finally, the bankruptcy of atomic in- 
timidation has been exposed by proof 
that the USSR has had atomic bombs 
since 1947, and has surpassed the United 
States by using atomic energy for indus- 
trial purposes. 

These were the deeper issues behind 
the Washington hearings, even though 
they were not discussed. The military 
policies that were attacked are merely 
reflections of the entire political-eco- 
nomic-military strategy which has suf- 
fered such defeats. 

Most of the Admiral witnesses clearly 
accept the concept of a third world 
war against the Soviet Union. Their 
language at the hearings was more cir- 
cumspect than that of the generals, but 
their past deeds are most eloquent. Ad- 


miral Richard L. Connolly, Commander 
of Naval Forces in the Eastern Atlantic 
and Mediterranean, is the same Admiral 
whose ships help the Greek royalists 
and attempt to convert Turkish ports 
into naval bases directed against the 
USSR. Admiral Arthur W. Radford, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, 
is thereby responsible for important naval 
assistance to the Kuomintang and, ac- 
cording to the Chinese People’s Govern- 
ment, for the sinking of the Chinese 
cruiser Aurora by an American subma- 
rine. Admiral Denfeld denounced the 
atom monopolists only to promote his 
own “monopoly,” the large aircraft car- 
rier, which he claimed would be a better 
monopoly against the Soviet Navy for 
the next 25 years. 

The Navy officers, for the most part, 
limited themselves to an attack on the 
prevailing military strategy. But in so 
doing they inevitably exposed the bar- 
baric character of the militarists. They 
could not avoid showing that strategy a 
proven failure, and one which can only 
lead the American people to disaster. 

Briefly defined, strategic bombing is 
the long-range bombardment of enemy 
industrial installations and civilian popu- 
lation centers in the effort to destroy war 
potential and civilian morale. The theory 
of “victory through airpower,” i.e. 
through strategic bombing, was first de- 
veloped more than twenty years ago by 
the Italian General Douhet. It was ap- 
plied by the British and by our own 
forces in Europe as their main military 
effort during most of World War II. 

The predominance of strategic atomic 
bombing in present Pentagon policy is 
revealed by the following facts. About 
three-fourths of all authority for placing 
of forward military procurement con- 
tracts has been granted to the Air Force. 
Only 6 per cent of Air Force research 
and development funds are devoted to 
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tactical—i.e. ground support and defen- 
sive—aircraft; as distinguished from stra- 
tegic bombers. In the 48 group Air Force 
plan, of the bomber groups 26 are stra- 
tegic bombardment and reconnaissance 
groups, only 2 are tactical bombardment 
and reconnaissance groups. Ammunition 
production and research is overwhelm- 
ingly concentrated on the atomic bomb. 
While the Navy project for a super- 
aircraft carrier was cancelled, the order 
for the B-36 six-engined trans-oceanic 
bomber was doubled, to the huge total 
of one billion dollars for that model. 

It was easy for the Admirals to expose 
the technical futility of warfare through 
strategic bombing. They had at their 
disposal the results of the United States 
Strategic Bombing Survey, which ex- 
posed the military failure of the bombing 
campaign against Germany in World 
War II. They undoubtedly made use of 
the book by the British physicist P.MLS. 
Blackett, Fear, War and the Bomb—a 
devastating exposé of the myth of the 
atom bomb as an absolute weapon. They 
even quoted from Air Marshall Sir 
Arthur Harris, the leading British advo- 
cate of strategic bombing in World War 
II, who admits that it is obsolete for 
World War III. 

The Navy men showed concretely that 
the B-36, the main Air Force bomber, 
is a relatively slow  standard-engine 
bomber, which would be no match for 
Soviet jet fighters and radar-guided anti- 
aircraft missiles. They showed that the 
present development of the Air Force 
is hopelessly lopsided, making virtually 
no preparation for air support in land 
warfare, thus rendering impossible a 
military victory by American forces in 
a war with a major power. 

Admiral Radford pointed out to the 
committee that strategic atom bombing 
meant the mass destruction of civilian 
populations; that this was not only mili- 
tarily ineffective, but “morally repre- 
hensible,” and would leave the United 
States at most with a Pyrrhic victory. 
This basic issue was put most strongly 
by Rear Admiral Ralph A. Ofstie, liaison 
officer with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. He said: 


However, strategic bombing, as now ac- 
cepted, unavoidably includes random mass 
slaughter of men, women and children in 
the enemy country... . 

I am sure that the moral force of the 
peoples of this country is in strong oppo- 
sition to military methods so contrary to 
our fundamental ideals. It is time that 
strategic bombing be squarely faced in this 
light; that it be examined in relation to the 
decent opinions of mankind. 


Navy officers not only argued against 
atomic barbarism, but some of them— 
timidly enough—hinted at the possibility 
of peace instead of war. Admiral Rad- 
ford pointed out: 
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We must realize that the best way to win 
a tuture war is to prevent it. We must 
realize that the threat of instant atomic 
retaliation will not prevent it, and may 
even incite it. 


Admiral Ofstie attacked the “bomb- 
rattling jingoism” inculcated by the Air 
Force generals, and pointed cut that the 
easy way for “survival in the air age” 
is to “not fight at all.” 

The Air Force generals, Secretary of 
Defense Johnson, and the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Bradley, 
made no serious attempt to answer the 
charges of the Admirals. Their argu- 
ments consisted mainly of wild slanders 
against the USSR, expressions of con- 
tempt for humanity and faith only in the 
atom bomb and the B-36. 

Thus, while the hearings were going 
on, General Bradley, in a speech to the 
American Forestry Association, ranted 
repeatedly about a “red atom day” in 
which Soviet bombers would without 
warning drop atom bombs all over the 
United States. 

In the hearings Bradley asserted, “We 
have repeatedly recognized in this coun- 
try that the first priority of the joint de- 
fense is our ability to deliver the atomic 
bomb.” 

The Secretary for Air, W. Stuart Sym- 
ington, ironically brushed aside the moral 
issue involved in bombing civilians, stat- 
ing: “I never before in my life thought 
anything in military affairs had anything 
to do with morality.” 

Symington agreed with Representative 
Charles Elston of Ohio, when the latter 
asked: “I think it’s better to kill thou- 
sands of civilians in an enemy country 
than to lose even a few American civil- 
ians, don’t you?” 

Symington tried to perpetuate the myth 
of painless overnight victory, by saying: 


We believe that the atom bomb, plus the 
airpower to deliver it, represents the one 
means of unloosing prompt crippling de- 
struction upon the enemy, with absolute 
minimum combat exposure of American life. 
. . . We can hope, but no one can promise, 
that if war comes the impact of our bomb- 
‘ing offensive with atomic weapons can bring 
it about that no surface forces ever have 
to become engaged. 


The Navy had the better of the argu- 
ment, but the Air Force had the victory. 
The result of the hearings was the firing 
from his post of the Chief of Naval 
Operations, Admiral Denfeld, the passage 
by Congress of appropriations to expand 
the Air Force, and action by the Presi- 


dent and Congress to accelerate atom 
bomb production. 

This result cannot be explained by the 
stupidity of Congress and the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. It can only be explained by the 
political and economic basis of the pre- 
vailing strategy of unrestricted atom 
bomb warfare. 

First let us consider the political basis. 
The Navy attempted to portray a “ra- 
tional” plan for military attack on the 
USSR, based on unified action of all 
arms, and on the military assistance of 
“Allies” in Europe. But the political as- 
sumption of the Navy position is that 
such a war would be a popular war, not 
only in this country, but also in Western 
Europe; that it would be fought for 
“principles.” 

This assumption is totally wrong. What 
is the actual basis? 

The answer is most sharply expressed 
in the testimony of that ersatz educator, 
General Eisenhower. He reached the low 
for jingoism in the hearings when he 
proclaimed that with proper military 
unification this country would be strong 
enough “to whip the world.” But Eisen- 
hower with this Hitler-like boast was 
also stating the basic drive behind bi- 


_ partisan foreign policy and military 


strategy. 

When General Bradley admitted that 
Atlantic Pact armies could not meet the 
Soviet armies in Europe in the early 
stages of a war, when he stated that the 
atomic bomb precluded another invasion 
of Europe like the Normandy invasion 
of World War II—he was considering 
not only Soviet military might, and press- 
reported Soviet atomic weapons specially 
designed for use against enemy armies— 
he must also have taken into account the 
certain hostility of the peoples of Europe 
to new invaders out to “whip the world.” 

Despite all statements that military 
strategy is directed against the USSR, the 
Soviet Union is by no means the sole 
target. The cold war foreign policy is 
directed against the USSR, the People’s 
Democracies of Eastern Europe and 
China, against all of the peoples of the 
Far East and Africa kept in subjugation 
only by Anglo-American arms, against 
the working classes of Western Europe. 

World War III, should it be permitted, 


would be fought against at least three- 


fourths of the world’s people. And it 
would be fought without mass popular 
support anywhere, including the United 
States. 

All strategies for such a war must 
lead to defeat. This applies also to the 
strategy of the atom bomb; but no other 
strategy is possible for a war fought not 
with people, but against humanity. The 
atom bomb is as vital to the war plans 
of some groups in this country as the 
Auschwitz gas chambers were to Hitler’s 
plans for world domination. 

(Continued on page 25) 












































































The electric-machine 
laboratory of the Pa- 
lace is well equipped 
and guided by an 
engineer. For those 
children with a yen 
for the sea, there is 
the maritime room 
equipped with ev- 
erything nautical, in- 
cluding the sailor 
suits worn by the 
club members. 





The Palace of Pioneers in Lening 
the architect Rastrelli and turned ¢ 


A PALACE 


The Leningrad Palace of Pioneers has in- 
terests to delight the taste of any 
youngster. Clubs, laboratories, shops, 
concerts, shows, movies, lectures and a 
host of things too numerous to list. More 
than 22,000 schoolchildren are members 





The polka-dotted kerchiefs show that te 





The art circle has 
brought forth real 
talent. These  chil- 
dren have been work- 
ing on illustrations to 
a fairy tale by Push- 
kin. These youngsters 
are reading their first 
Morse message — 
they are in the wire- 
less club. 














One hundred thou- 
sand books on every 
field of knowledge 
can be found in the 
reading room of the 
Palace of Pioneers. 





The music circles are 
well attended and 
the students give 
regular concerts. In 
the television room 
the children crowd 
around the set, just 
as children do in our 
country. Besides see- 
ing the programs, the 
youngsters learn all 


was built in the I8th century by about television. 
c the Leningrad Pioneers in 1937. 


FOR KIDS 





of the 760 circles, studios, laboratories 
and clubs of the Palace. And one and a 
half milion annually participate in the 
various undertakings. Pioneer palaces are 
found through the USSR, in every re- 
public and regional center of the land. 


ls belong to the song and dance circle. 








Some of the young- 
sters like the zoology 
club, where they 
raise their own ani- 
mals, like the bunnies 
shown here. The air- 
plane model ‘club 
produces real de- 
signers. This eighth 
grader spends most 
_of his time here. 








He made this pup- 
pet. The puppet cir- 
cle makes all their 
own puppets, stage 
sets and costumes. 


—Photos courtesy of the Ex- 
hibit De artment, National 

ouncil of American-Soviet 
Friendship. This and other ex- 
hibits are available through the 
Council. 








Soviet 
Trade Union 
Democracy 


Jessica Smith concludes report on Tenth Congress 
of Soviet Trade Unions based on Soviet press 


ELEGATES from more _ than 

twenty foreign countries who at- 
tended the Tenth Congress of Soviet 
Trade Unions held in Moscow last 
April were especially impressed by 
the democratic nature of the proceed- 
ings. Ernest Thornton, General Sec- 
retary of the Federated Iron Workers 
of Australia, speaking over the Mos- 
cow radio, said: 


The proceedings of the Congress were con- 
ducted in a thoroughly democratic and com- 
radely fashion. Three years ago I attended a 
British Trade Union Congress, and was as- 
tounded at the amount of power wielded 
there by the Executive; and I have also had 
experience of the dictatorial methods of many 
presidents in American unions. There has 
been a complete absence of such weaknesses 
at the Soviet Trade Union Congress. Quite 
clearly there is no attempt by the Executive 
to dictate to the Congress, and also obvious 
is the fact that the delegates would not ac- 
cept dictation. Criticism has been constructive, 
but extremely vigorous, and the discussion of 
the various items on the agenda will un- 
doubtedly lead to strengthening of the trade 
union organizations. 


Alan Le Leap, General Secretary of 
the French General Confederation of 
Labor, at a press conference following 
the Congress, stressed the great dif- 
ference between the conditions in 
which the French and Soviet trade 
unions work. Whereas in his own 
country, the working class has to 
spend its entire effort © struggling 
against the capitalist employers and 
the Government which supports them, 
he found that in the Soviet Union 
“everything is done to improve the 
workers’ position.” He declared that 
he was especially impressed by the 
criticism and self-criticism expressed 
at the Trade Union Congress as show- 
ing “the maturity of the trade union 
leaders and the strength of the trade 
union system.” 

Horace Newbold, British trade 
unionist, Secretary of the Manchester 
and Salford Trades Council declared: 


I particularly want to dwell on the speeches 
of the workers from the factories and mills. 
In my opinion the distinctive feature of these 
speeches is the profound understanding by 
the workers of the tasks confronting the 
industry where they are employed. The dele- 
gates freely criticized shortcomings in the 
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work of the enterprises, unconstrainedly criti- 
cized the managements if the shortcomings 
were due to their fault. 


Henry Levett, Treasurer of the Lon- 
don Trades Council said: 


If I have ever seen democracy in action, I 
have seen it at that Congress; and I say that, 
basing my experiences on a comparison with 
seven visits to our own Trades Union Con- 
gress. What does please me as much as any- 
thing is the spirit and the attitude of the 
delegates of that Congress, who showed that 
they knew when and how tto offer criticism 
of the economic way of their country, how 
to put forward the point of view of a trade 
unionist and at the same time make a con- 
structive contribution to the national organ- 
ization they represent. 


Harry Weaver, London Divisional 
Secretary of the Amalgamated Union 
of Building Trade Workers, wrote in 
an article (See August issue of SRT): 


Following the (Kuznetsov’s) report, I 
waited to see whether the stories of dictator- 
ship and absence of democracy in Soviet trade 
unions were true. I didn’t wait long for the 
answer. One of the first delegates to speak 
was a steelworker. After recounting the suc- 
cess of his plant in overfulfilling its plan, he 
proceeded to launch out in one of the fiercest 
and most devastating criticisms of the leader- 
ship that I have ever heard at any conference 
during my 25 years’ experience as a trade 
unionist. The basis of his criticism was wrong 
allocation of steel to industry. The platform 
admitted the correctness of his position and 
promised to rectify matters. 


It is interesting to note that the res- 
olution of the Congress on the main 
reports included criticism of those 
government ministries which had been 
targets of attack by the speakers, and 
strong recommendations for improve- 
ments in their work. 

In the October issue we _ sum- 
marized the main reports to the Con- 
gress by Vassily Kuznetsov, Chairman 
of the All Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions (AUCCTU) and Yakov 
Kuvshinov, Chairman of the Auditing 
Commission, and a few of the state- 
ments of the sixty-eight delegates who 
took part in the discussions following. 
We showed how the trade unions are 
concerned equally with the two com- 
plementary problems—improvement in 


Y. Kuderko (left), chairman of the trade 
union committee of the Urals Car-Build- 
ing Plant, attends the Trade Union Congress. 


quantity and quality of production 
and elevation of the material and cul- 
tural standards of living of all Soviet 
workers, manual and _ intellectual. 
Since cultural and educational work- 
ers were included among the delegates 
as well as workers in production, we 
would like to add a summary of the 
speech by Nikolai Cherkassov, leading 
motion picture actor, (known in this 
country for his roles in such leading 
films as Baltic Deputy, Alexander 
Nevsky and Ivan the Terrible) as an 
illustration of the way in which the 
important Soviet aim of eliminating 
the distinctions between mental and 
manual labor is being put into practice. 

Cherkassov described the active role 
played by the art workers in helping 
to supervise and give professional 
training and aid to the many cul- 
tural circles organized in connection 
with all Soviet factories and enter- 
prises and open to all workers. In ad- 
dition to people professionally hired 
for this purpose, many art workers 
voluntarily take “patronage” over 
special groups. Cherkassov said that 
about 5,000 members of his union had 
for the past ten years undertaken such 
“patronage” over various types of 
workers’ cultural circles, with the re- 
sult that there now existed 300,000 
amateur dramatic, musical, choral, 
dance and painting circles, with a 
membership of 3,000,000 workers, col- 
lective farmers and students. Even so, 
said Cherkassov, all the possibilities 
of help in this field were far from 
being utilized. He continued: 


The trade union of workers in the field 
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of art must strengthen their leadership of 
such work. It is the highest obligation of 
cultural workers to help develop the creative 
talent of the workers and collective farmers 
in the land of socialism. And the workers in 
the field of art take this obligation upon 
themselves and in the future will carry on 
even more actively their patronage over ama- 
teur artistic activities. 


Cherkassov asked that the trade 
union leadership give even greater at- 
tention to providing the necessary 
material support to the workers of art 
in providing more dramatic perform- 
ances and concerts for the workers 
and collective farmers, as well as in 
helping to develop their own talents. 
He concluded: 


We, art workers of the Stalin epoch, are 
happy people! We are surrounded by the at- 
tention and love of an audience of millions 
of our Soviet people. The artists of the past 


Nikolai Cherkassov, Soviet cinema star, 
addresses the Trade Union Congress 


generation would have envied us, and the 
progressive workers of the capitalist countries 
who are lacking the possibilities we have of 
working for the people must envy us. From 
this great tribune, from this historic meeting, 
we call upon all honest, forward looking, 
Progressive workers in the field of art in the 
capitalist countries to join with us in using 
our art for peace throughout the world, for 
which hundreds of millions of common people 
everywhere are striving. 


Following the discussion on the 
main reports, A. P. Osipov, AUCCTU 
Secretary, reported on the new Trade 
Union Rules offered for consideration 
hy the Congress. Osipov began by 
pointing out that the new period of 


nism required a new set of trade 
union statutes, defining the organiza- 
tional forms, methods of work and 
rules of internal life of the unions. He 
pointed, out that the new Rules reflect 
the fact that in the Soviet Union the ex- 
ploiting class has been eliminated, ex- 
ploitation of man by man ended forever, 
unemployment in the cities and im- 
poverishment in the countryside wiped 
out. Work in the Soviet Union has 
been transformed from a heavy bur- 
den into a matter of honor, glory and 
heroism. Soviet workers live under a 
Constitution guaranteeing the right to 
work, to leisure, to security in old age, 
sickness or accident, the right to edu- 
cation, the right of women to equality 
in all spheres. In a socialist society 
the trade unions are granted unlimited 
possibilities for growth and develop- 
ment. And their main source of 
strength lies in their constant direc- 
tion by the Communist Party, which 
the workers know has no other inter- 
ests than the interests of the people. 
The Rules reflect the system of Commu- 
nist education, which pays special atten- 
tion to labor and has the task of rais- 
ing the cultural and technical level of 
all workers to that of engineers. They 
show how the Soviet Government de- 
fends the rights of the workers and 
expresses in its laws the interests of 
the people. The labor laws, drawn up 
with the participation of the trade 
unions, express the concern of the 
state for the individual—the constant 
improvement in housing and living 
conditions, which is in the center of 
the government’s attention. 
Describing the provisions on the 
rights and obligations of trade union 
members, Osipov emphasized the 
question of trade union democracy. 


M. Khripkova, lathe operator of the 
Voroshilov Locomotive Works, was a dele- 
gate to the Soviet Trade Union Congress. 


‘ransition from socialism to commu- 
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“Participation of the widest mass of 
workers in social and political life is 
the law of the development of our 
country,” he declared. Membership in 
trade unions extends the opportunities 
for active participation in government, 
construction, in social work, in run- 
ning the government. Trade union 
democracy, he said, requires participa- 
tion of the largest possible number of 
workers in the regular general meet- 
ings. Two-thirds must be present to 
constitute a quorum. 

Among the rights of trade union 
members, Osipov dwelt particularly 
on the right to criticize, to make com- 
plaints and make proposals both at 
meetings and through the press, both 
in respect to their own trade union 
leadership and factory management. 
He emphasized that the Rules require 
trade union leadership to respond 
quickly to criticism and suggestions 
from below, and to fulfill all decisions 
taken at workers’ meetings with the 
utmost speed. 

Obligations of trade union members 
include observance of labor discipline, 
protection of socialist property, in- 
crease of productivity and skill, mas- 
tery of technique (for which a wide 
network of educational and training 
facilities are provided). Members 
must observe the trade union statutes 
and pay their dues regularly. For 
infringements, there is first a warning, 
then social censure and, only as an 
extreme measure, expulsion. This last 
procedure, Osipov warned, must never 
be abused, and if decided on in a 
lower group must always be confirmed 
by the factory committee. 

Among the privileges of trade mem- 
bers is the right to somewhat greater 
social insurance benefits than non- 
members, a first lien on places in 
trade union rest homes, sanitaria, re- 
sorts and children’s camps, material 
aid in case of need, free legal assist- 
ance, membership in mutual aid 
societies through which special loans 
(non-interest bearing and in some 
cases non-returnable) may be _ pro- 
cured, and a wide and ever-increasing 
network of social and cultural ser- 
vices. 

Osipov noted the stress laid by the 
Rules on the importance of attention 
to the primary groups, from the fac- 
tory, shop and local trade union com- 
mittees down to the smallest group of 
twenty or so members, called the 
“profgroup,” purposely kept small in 
order to allow for closest personal 
contact with the membership. The 
strengthening of these primary groups, 
the improvement of their work, he de- 
clared, must be the day to day concern 
of the higher trade union leadership, 
because 


. . . here is where the fate of the fulfillment 
of the plan is decided. Here is concentrated 
the main organizational and _ educational 
work of the trade unions among the masses. 
We must decisively root out any tendency to 
paper work and bureaucracy that may still 
remain in methods of direction. We must 
strengthen the living ties and personal con- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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SWORDS INTO PLOWSHARES... 
TANKS INTO TURBINES 


OR THE PAST twenty-six years, 

Feodor Dubkovetsky’s life has been 
bound up with the collective farm which 
he heads. On November 7, 1923, he was 
one of a group of young Red Army vets 
who celebrated by taking over and be- 
ginning to farm in common a stretch of 
land outside Talnoe in Kiev region, the 
Ukraine, which they named “Zvobutok 
Zhvotnya” (Fighting October), in honor 
of the Revolution, and from which the 
present flourishing highly-mechanized 
1800-acre kolkhoz, or collective farm, was 
developed. 

Dubkovetsky was born across the bor- 
der in Bessarabia, in 1894, the son of 
batraks (farm laborers). He _ rebelled 
against hunger pay and the overseer’s 
technique with the lash, became factory- 
worker, skilled machinist and carpenter. 
While still in the army during World 
War I, he took part in 1917 uprisings in 
Bessarabia. When the whiteguard terror 
took over, the revolts having been 
crushed, he, together with thousands of 
his countrymen, crossed the Dniester into 
Russia and joined the Red Army in the 
Ukraine. Post-war, an exile, he settled at 
Talnoe. 

His wife, Evdokia Nikolaevna, also of 
a batrak family, of whom he writes with 
immense pride, still works in the kol- 
khoz fields and dairies. She had become 
a leading figure in district farm organ- 
izations, was elected to the Central Ex- 


ecutive Committee of the Ukraine, and 
was a delegate to the All-Union Congress 
which ratified the 1936 Soviet Constitu- 
tion. 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC | station _ for 
Zvobutok Zhvotnya was a long-term 
dream of the collective farmers, and es- 
pecially of Chairman Dubkovetsky with 
his passion fer machinery and longing to 
see every last mechanizable process on 
the kolkhoz mechanized. 
For practical dreamers of the hero- 
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ically stubborn caliber of the people of 
this farm, the invasion of their lands, the 
years of suffering and Hitler-made 
devastation only put off but-in no way 
changed their plans. 

In June of 1941, just before the Nazi 
drive into the Soviet Union began, the 
collective farmers had placed the hydro- 
electric station on the immediate order of 
business. 

Writes Dubkovetsky: 

“Those June days were hot and clear. 
We were busy getting in the hay, gather- 
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ing our honey, preparing for the coming 
harvest. I drove up to Kiev for a meeting 
of the All-Ukrainian commission that 
was studying projects for building a new 
type of kolkhoz village. I stopped at the 
office of the Village Electrification Ad- 
ministration to talk over plans for the 
hydro-electric station we intended to be- 
gin constructing during the year. 

“Everything was going along splen- 
didly. Our agronomist, Ivan Belous, con- 
firmed the high yield of our crop of 
winter wheat; our bookkeeper, Mikhail 
Voloshenuik, estimated that the year’s 
balance would total at least one and a 
half million rubles. To make things easier 
for the women we kad’ just opened a 
new dining room for breakfasts and 
dinners.” 

There were fields and fields of sugar- 
beets and wheat, orchards of apple, pear 
and plum trees, herds of cattle and sheep, 
and the white village houses on tree- 
shaded streets. . . . 

“What happened then is well known: 
The war began . . . we had to abandon 
all of these things.” 


S ONE of the older men whose skills 

were needed on the home front, 
Dubkovetsky was evacuated with his 
wife and daughter (his 18-year-old son 
went into the army) to a collective farm 
far to the east in the Saratov region, 
where he worked at his old machinist 


by AMY SCHECHTER 


and carpenter trades, soon being elected 
there, too, as kolkhoz chairman. His wife 
and daughter worked on the farm, and 
the younger son went to school. 

Immediately a section of the Ukraine 
was freed he returned, waiting for his 
town of Talnoe and his kolkhoz to be 
liberated, working in the meantime in 
the Regional Agricultural Administration 
to rebuild what the Hitlerites had de- 
stroyed. 

A-year later, at the end of 1944, he 
received word from the Ukrainian Com- 
munist Party (he is a Communist): 
“Talnoe is about to be liberated. We 
want you to get there immediately fol- 
lowing the entrance of the army.” 

“The town of Talnoe was freed on 
March 8, 1945 . . . on the morning of 
March 9, we were there already,” he 
writes. 

“On the streets not a living soul... . 
The people were still hiding in cellars. 
In the center of town the post office 
building was still burning. 

“We quickly gathered the people to- 
gether and put out the fires. We found a 
place suitable for setting up the Regional 
Committee, cleaned it out, Evdokia 


Nikolaevna washed the floor. . . . The 
Soviet Government had begun to func- 
tion in Talnoe again.” 

Some of the farm buildings at Zvobu- 
tok Zhvotnya he found still standing, but 
the place was desolate. The people re- 
maining in the area during the German 
occupation—after the able-bodied men 
and most of the women had gone into 
the army or into partisan ranks—had 
resisted stubbornly . . . fires had swept 
the fields. Many had been killed, many 
tortured by the Hitlerites. 

“Herr Dietrich had carried off every- 
thing he could lay hands on . . . his sol- 
diers looted the rest . . . our willow- 
lined pond was a weed choked mudhole 
. .’. Over twenty acres of kitchen gardens 
had been destroyed . . . the neglected 


vineyards had frozen. 
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“The people had forgotten about elec- 
tricity, running water and baths. The 
children did not even know what a 
movie was [the kolkhoz had possessed 
its own projector and shown every new 
movie that came to the neighboring 
town] or what a radio was, or a news- 
paper, or even a flour mill—their moth- 
ers had been forced to grind their own 
grain by hand—this was Hitlerite civili- 
zation! 

“Everything had to begin from scratch 
... but there was the Soviet Government 
back again to send us help—seed and 





tractors. And above all, there were Soviet 
people with their years of experience in 
kolkhoz organization. 

“The last wartime winter was hard. 
... On October 7, 1944, Corporal Vassily 
Dubkovetsky, our youngest son, was 
killed in battle; and on the tenth of 
February, 1945, during the crossing of 
the Oder River, our other son, Lieuten- 
ant Vladimir Dubkovetsky perished. 

“Cursed be the warmakers—dead, liv- 
ing and yet unborn! War destroyed the 
work of nineteen years of my life. War 
brought me and the people of my kol- 
khoz unbelievable suffering. . . . War 
took my sons... . 

“The day that victory was won we 
greeted with tremendous joy. It meant 
the war’s end . . . it brought other 
parents back their sons, wives their hus- 
bands, girls their sweethearts. For all 
honest people it was the beginning of a 
new day... .” 


TH DEMOBILIZED vets eagerly 
took up the kolkhoz work, he writes. 

“Frontovnik (a frontline soldier) Onu- 
frei Mamaliga at once began organizing 
a machine shop; Trofim Lisovoi within 
a week began work in the blacksmith 
shop; the other frontovniks became field- 
brigade leaders, tractor drivers, machin- 
ists, electricians, locksmiths, carpenters, 
truck drivers. . . . We repaired all the 
farm machinery. . . .” 

After the fields and the herds had 
been gradually restored, and Zvobutok 
Zhvotnya was spoken of again as an 
advanced kolkhoz, the time to take out 
the cherished hydro-electric station proj- 
ect again had come. 

Up at Kiev, the Village Electrification 
Administration, overburdened, delayed 
the plans too long, so the kolkhoz spe- 
cialists finally did their own planning. 
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There was a serious shortage of mate- 
rials—the kolkhozniks scoured the sur- 
rounding country for the debris of war 
and turned it to the service of peace: 

“We decided to build the turbines our- 
selves. In the village of Palanochka, in 
Manvovsky district, there lived the ma- 
chinist, Vyachesiav Josefovitch Sheftel, 
68 and retired on his pension. Of Czech 
extraction, he was Ukrainian-born, had 
worked his whole life on diesel engines 
and was known as an expert in his line. 

“I drove over to see him—we were 
longtime acquaintances—told him what 
we wanted and asked his help. 

“The old machinist listened carefully, 
then shook his grizzled head. ‘I’m too 
old, he said. ‘I’d never be able to get it 
done. . . . It’s too difficult. . . . And 
what do you think you’re going to build 
it out of, where are you going to get the 
material? There isn’t even enough metal 
available for repairing a diesel engine, 
let alone building a turbine.’ 

“Not one turbine—two of them—200 
to 250 kilowatts each,’ I told him. 

“*What’s that?’ Sheftel demanded, 
amazed. He thought I’d been speaking 
of a small turbine, round about 45 kilo- 
watts. 

“The upshot was he refused—and I 
left. 

“But the problem of the turbines kept 
plaguing me, and I went back to see 
him again. 

“This time he was talkative. Later it 
came out that he had devoted long 
thought to my proposal, and, an enthusi- 
ast by nature, had been carried away by 
the size of the job we had set ourselves. 

“It certainly is a whale of a job— 
what a job! It makes an old man young 
again just to think about it, he said. 
‘Come on, let’s see those plans, Feodor 
Ivanovich.’ 

“I brought out the plans. He studied 
them for a long time, smacked his lips, 
shook his head, became excited, calmed 
down again. 

““A hundred and twenty centimeters 
in diameter—that’s a real machine! And 





where in the world are we going to find 
a shop to build it in?’ 

“*We have to find some way to do it, 
and we will,’ I insisted. ‘You know what 
they say—There’s no fortress that can’t 
be taken. ... 

“He put in a lot more thought, finally 
surrendered. He nodded determinedly. 
‘All right, let’s begin storming this one!’ ” 

He brought Sheftel to his kolkhoz and 
settled him in his own house. His daugh- 
ter had just married a new kolkhoz 


member, the wounded aviator, Boris Ski- 
bitsky. 

“We put up a large new machine shop 
for building the turbines . . . and then 
began to scout around for the necessary 
materials. 

“Here my little GAZ car came in ex- 
tremely handy. (For a time after the war 
I had to ride around in an ox-cart when 
I needed to go any distance; now we had 
cars on the farm again.) 

“For weeks on end I'd be driving 
day and night for miles, over to Uman, 
to Zvenegorod, around the sugar and 
alcohol plants out beyond the towns, to 
state farms and Machine Tractor Sta- 
tions, buying up or ordering what mate- 
rials were available for the turbines. 

“In the new machine shop a second 
lathe and electro-welding machines were 
installed. The needed materials were 
accumulated pieces by piece. . 

“For most of it we had to depend on 
the debris of war. I got the rotor shafts 
out of the ruins of a textile mill; metal 
for the turbine wheels was salvaged from 
wrecked tanks that were lying in fields 
and on the highways; the bodies of de- 
stroyed trucks and cars gave us the cov- 
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ering for the turbine casings; at Talnoe 
we found I-beams in a gutted building 
from which we made the frames beneath 
the first turbine.” 

And so it went for every part of the 
turbines. All sorts of human material 
were pressed into service too: 

“A particularly tough problem was 
how to do the lathe-work on wheels as 
large as 120 centimeters in diameter. 
But our kolkhoz experts, headed by the 
old man Sheftel, tackled this too, con- 
structing a special lathe-bed, also out of 
salvaged war material collected in the 
area. 

“In order to cut construction costs, we 
decided not to buy a new generator, but 
to repair an old one which I found at 
Uman. For this we had the very valu- 
able aid of the electrician, Feodor Cherny, 
who came to work in our kolkhoz when 
he was demobilized. He took some of 
the young farm boys as his helpers— 
only one of them knew anything about 
electrical work for they had all previ- 
ously worked as stable-boys and herds- 
men. But in the course of work, they 
soon began to master this new skill; to- 
day they are all working at skilled jobs. 
The repair and installation of the gen- 
erator began. 

(Continued on page 30) 


U.S. Policies in the Far East 


A review by GERHARD HAGELBERG 


SECURITY PROBLEMS IN THE PA- 
CIFIC REGION, by Tristan Buesst, 
W. Macmahon Ball and Gerald Pack- 
er. Issued under the joint auspices of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations and 
the Australian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs. Robertson & Mullens 
Limited, Melbourne, 1949. 78 pp. 
$1.00. 


JAPAN’S ECONOMY IN WAR AND 
RECONSTRUCTION, by Jerome B. 
Cohen. Foreword by Sir George San- 
som. Issued under the auspices of the 
International Secretariat, Institute of 
Pacific Relations. University of Min- 
nesota Press, Minneapolis, 1949. 545 
pp. plus xix. $7.50. 


JAPAN—ENEMY OR ALLY? by W. 
Macmahon Ball. Published under the 
joint auspices of the International 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, and the Australian Institute of 
International Affairs. The John Day 
Company, New York, 1949. 244 pp. 
plus xii. $3.00. 


PART from whatever else they 

treat, the above three books have 
a common denominator and follow the 
same road in their analysis of Ameri- 
can policy in Japan, Each charts one 
or more aspects of the far-reaching 
change from the avowed post-surrender 
objective of a demilitarized and de- 
cartelized Japan to its opposite—a re- 
armed Japan, workshop of the Far East, 
the ally and agent of American im- 
perialism in the Pacific. Both Security 
Problems in the Pacific Region and 
Japan—Enemy or Ally? connect the 
repudiation of the democratic provi- 
sions of the early American directives 
with the development of U.S.-Soviet 
conflict, pointing to the current Ameri- 
can view that the policies then advo- 
cated were part of the “military mis- 
calculation and political shortsighted- 
ness” arising out of U.S.-Soviet war- 
time collaboration, and that the deep 
disturbance of Japan’s hierarchy they 
proposed would weaken her capacity 
for military organization. The authors 
of the two books report that the old 
guard Japanese leaders, who have been 
hoisted back into the saddle by the 
United States, feel themselves com- 
pletely vindicated and triumphantly 
declare: “We have been fighting Com- 
munism in the Far East for fifteen 
years; we are glad to know that Amer- 
ica is awake to the importance of help- 
ing us in the job.” The threat of war 
represented by American activity in 
Japan is more pressing than ever today 
when, goaded to desperation by their 
defeat in China, the strategists of the 
American-led imperialist camp seek 
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frantically for a new line of anti-Com- 
munist “defense.” 

Particularly this danger of war 
should have emerged clearly from 
Security Problems in the Pacific Region, 
which is described as a,_“‘preliminary 
and speculative estimate of what the 
effects of the main political changes 
that have occurred in the last three 
years are likely to be,’ based on the 
replies to a questionnaire sent by the 
Institute of Pacific Relations to each 
of its National Councils in 1945,. 

Buesst, Macmahon Ball and Packer 
begin by defining “security” as “‘a state 
of freedom from war and the threat of 
war,” for the purpose of examining 
the effects of what they consider the 
three main political changes: “(1) The 
emergence of open Soviet-American 
political rivalry; (2) The more rapid 
growth of Asian nationalism; (3) The 
disintegration of British Common- 
wealth and Western European power 
in Asia.” These factors are analyzed 
mainly in terms of “the extension of 
Soviet Imperialism.” One of the weap- 
ons at the Soviet Union’s disposal, the 
authors state, is “indirect political ac- 
tion, through Communist groups, to 
deny the use of strategic raw materials 
in areas in which direct Soviet military 
action is otherwise impossible.” The 
struggles of the Southeast Asian liber- 
ation movements are seen as “prema- 
ture Communist revolts,” and liberated 
areas are “Communist enclaves,” the 
existence of which is indicated to be 
justification for Western colonial wars. 
Such an analysis is quite understand- 
able when one comes to the statement 
that “the existing colonial economies 
have served essential functions that 
have benefited the indigenous peoples; 
their defects have been exaggerated by 
nationalist sentiment, and their total 
elimination is undesirable.” Thus it 
turns out that the authors have been 
heavily infected by what they desig- 
nate “an American point of view,” 
namely one “based on the assumption 
that security means avoiding defeat in 
war rather than the avoidance of war.” 

It is only in discussing Japan that 
the three Australian writers exhibit 
any uneasiness about the role of the 
United States, reflecting the contradic- 
tions in their country’s outlook. Au- 
stralia’s sympathy with any American 
move to “check the expansion of Rus- 
sian influence and power,” evidenced 
by her most vociferous support of the 
U.S. in the United Nations, conflicts 
with her geographical position which 
demands that precautions be taken 
against the real and obvious threat to 
her security and ambitions—a rearmed 
and economically dominant Japan. In 
the face of an American policy de- 
signed to implement this very threat, 
the authors are moved to declare in 
connection with Japan that “the ap- 
parent American effort to encircle and 


contain the Soviet Union, by establish- 
ing military control of Russia’s neigh- 
bors, may increase instead of reduce 
the risks of war.” 

In accordance with the blissful over- 
estimation of imperialist strength and 
concomitant underestimation of the 
liberation movements and the strength 
of the Soviet Union evidenced through- 
out, the authors pin their hopes on the 
Western Union, by which collectively 
the Western powers “should be able to 
overcome the revolutionary elements 
in Southeast Asia.” They should be 
more circumspect. It was just a year 
ago that they wrote: “It is, of course, 
impossible to forecast the outcome of 
the civil war in China,” and “the 
United States and the Western powers 
can exercise unchallengeable military 
force in East Asia.” 

Japan’s Economy in War and Recon- 
struction is a comprehensive and well- 
documented monograph tracing briefly 
the evolution of the Japanese economy 
during the decade of preparation and 
then in great detail its performance 
during the war. A final chapter dis- 
cusses developments under the occupa- 
tion. While the very wealth of material 
it presents on the economic structure, 
its administration and the controls im- 
posed by government and cartels, and 
the record of the various industries, 
earmarks the volume more for the stu- 
dent than for the general reader, it 
offers some conclusions indispensible 
to an understanding of the present 
situation. 

The most important thesis of the 
book is that “the ever-enveloping 
American blockade of Japan, by shut- 
ting off essential supplies of industrial 
raw materials, brought Japanese war 
production to a virtual standstill before 
the main weight of the strategic air 
attack was delivered.” This contention 
is sustained by statistics on steel, oil, 
aluminum and coal production and the 
effect that the growing shortages in 
these basic supplies had on every other 
industry. It corroborates economically 
the conclusion of the Nobel Prize win- 
ning British physicist, Professor P. M. 
S. Blackett, in his book Fear, War and 
the Bomb, that “the dropping of the 
atomic bombs was not so much the last 
military act of the second World War 
as the first major operation of the cold 
diplomatic war with Russia now in 
progress.” It provides the foundation 
for the account of Japanese peace 
moves before the bombs were dropped 
given in Mark Gayn’s Japan Diary and 
the “now-it-can-be-told” story by Ad- 
miral Ellis M. Zacharias, entitled “The 
A-Bomb Was Not Needed,” in the 
August, 1949 United Nations World. 
The character and continuity, and the 
inhumanity, of American imperialist 
policy are plainly evident. 

Implied in Cohen’s thesis and also 
documented by him is Japan’s depend- 
ence on China, Manchuria, Korea and 
Southeast Asia, which is a major fac- 
tor in assessing the strength of Japan 
as an American base, cut off as such 
from at least three of these sources of 
vital materials. Finally, this study 
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shows the oppression and exploitation 
that are the workers’ lot in an imperial- 
ist war economy. The author, however, 
fails to show how, as the American 
occupation seeks to rebuild this anti- 
Communist fortress, the attempt is 
made to deprive Japanese labor of its 
recent advances and put the burden 
of this scheme on its shoulders. 

Unfortunately, Cohen forsakes fact 
on the last page to look for the solu- 
tion of Japan’s economic problems in 
the establishment of a “Far Eastern 
economic recovery program” along the 
lines of the Marshall Plan. But as the 
course of the latter shows, only mutu- 
ally beneficial relations and trade with 
the democratic countries, based on 
equality, can solve any problems. 

In Japan—Enemy or Ally? the ap- 
prehensions shared by Britain, Au- 
stralia, New Zealand and India, the 
countries Macmahon Ball represented 
on the Allied Council for Japan during 
1946 and 1947, come to the fore. There 
are few references to “Soviet encroach- 
ment.” Rather {he criticizes the uni- 
lateral American occupation, which 





without consultation with anybody set 
out to convert Japan from an enemy 
of the Allies to an ally of American 
imperialism.'‘As long ago as Octoher 
16, 1946, the American representative 
on the Allied Council declared that 
“the time has come when Japanese 
aims have become virtually identical 
with Allied aims.” When Macmahon 
Ball, as Commonwealth representative, 
dissociated himself from this  pro- 
nouncement, he got the same treatment 
as the Russian member. General Mac- 
Arthur and his subordinate, Macmahon 
Ball found, worked in utter disregard 
of the Allied instruments of control 
toward the concentration of the occu- 
pation on the attempt to rebuild Japan 
in its former image, scrapping in the 
process any earlier measures that in- 
terfered. The “democratization,” eco- 
nomic and political, was such that Mac- 
mahon Ball describes the Japanese gov- 
ernment through which the American 
authorities govern as composed of 
“people who ... belong to the same 
groups and retain the same outlook as 
those who ruled Japan before 1941,” 





and whose “primary political purpose 
today is to qualify for American aid 
in terms of the Truman doctrine.” The 
logic of this situation becomes clear 
when one reads that “the American 
Army has been building large modern 
airfields in Japan, capable of taking 
the heaviest type of long-range bomb- 
ers.” 

Macmahon Ball’s position is that of 
a British Laborite, a highly equivocal 
position, as is shown by his participa- 
tion in the “security problems” study 
discussed above. Despite his attempts 
in this book to distribute blame equally 
between the Soviet Union and the 
United States, it is of some value be- 
cause it shows the dangers of American 
policy in Japan, which, he states, “is 
a regional expansion of her world 
policy.” He correctly concludes that 
“the first task of Western statesmanship 
today is to learn how to live in peace 
with Russia.” The early conclusion of 
a democratic peace treaty with Japan 
depends on and provides an opportun- 
ity for the resumption of American- 
Soviet collaboration. 





FOR AN ATOMIC ERA OF PEACE (Continued from Page 5) 


that Soviet atomic installations would be open to inspection 
under the Soviet plan, and that inspectors could cross the 
Soviet borders, “smell the materials, touch them, feel them, 
do anything they want with them,” although the continuous 
inspection proposals would be unacceptable. 

Mr. Vyshinsky scotched the Romulo proposal that alloca- 
tion of very small quotas would take care of peacetime 
needs, declaring that the USSR’s needs for atomic energy 
sources for peaceful purposes are “tremendous and they 
are growing.” 

Mr. Vyshinsky’s statement on the use of atomic energy 
in the Soviet Union met only sneers from the U.S. and 
British delegates, who called it “wild talk,” while a spate 
of articles suddenly appeared in the press on the “impos- 
sibility” of the application of atomic energy to such large 
scale projects as he described. 

On November 14, the Soviet resolution was defeated in 
the Special Political Committee, and a Canadian-French 
Plan, urging a continuation of the six-power talks on the 
basis of the American plan, was carried, over the opposi- 
tion of the USSR, Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Ukraine 
and Byelo-Russia, with Yugoslavia, South Africa and Israel 
abstaining. Several compromise efforts by smaller nations, 
which while not offering constructive solutions at least 
indicated a dissatisfaction with the “majority” plan, were 
withdrawn under American pressure or defeated. 

At the same time in the Assembly’s Political and Secu- 
rity Committee, debate opened on the peace resolution 
offered by the Soviet Union at the beginning of the Assem- 
bly session. The gist of this resolution, declared Mr. Vy- 
shinsky, was to condemn preparations for a new war by 
the United States and Britain; to declare that the use of 
atomic weapons was incompatible with UN membership; 
and to urge a peace pact among the United States, Britain, 
France, China and the Soviet Union. U.S. delegate Warren 
Austin rejected the peace pact offer, charging it as being 
“provocative” and “propaganda” and offered jointly with 
Britain a meaningless resolution to the effect that UN 
members reaffirm their intention of abiding by the provi- 
sions of the UN Charter. To the U.S. and British argument 
that no five-power pact is necessary because UN members 
need only abide by the Charter, Mr. Vyshinsky retorted, 
“If that is the case, what was the purpose of the North 
Atlantic Alliance?” 

The role of the Tito government was clearly exposed 
when Milovan Djilas of Yugoslavia, opposing the Soviet 
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offer of peace as “monstrous hypocrisy,” launched into a 
long diatribe, in which he attempted to outdo the West in 
anti-Soviet propaganda, while piously asserting that “prop- 
aganda battles are not the correct way for the strengthen- 
ing of peace.” In a feeble attempt to bolster Yugoslavian 
claims of defending their own “independence” and their 
own brand of “socialism,” Djilas included a few mild words 
of criticism of the U.S.-British resolution, most of which he 
indicated Yugoslavia would support. But all his charges of 
war-mongering were directed against the USSR. 

U.S. delegate Warren Austin’s reply to the Soviet peace 
offer was to insist that peace could only be achieved if the 
USSR would capitulate to Anglo-American views, while 
British delegate Hector McNeil accused Moscow of an 
“attempt to murder peace” wildly charging that the Soviet 
Government holds war inevitable. 

Mr. Vyshinsky responded by reiterating the consistently 
held position of the USSR that war is not inevitable, that 
despite the difference in systems the USSR considers that 
it is possible to find a common ground for co-existence 
and cooperation of the capitalist and socialist worlds. 

Does anyone really think that all our militaristic plans 
are built on any actual fear of attack from the Soviet Un- 
ion, fear that the Soviet Union will invade Europe and use 
the atom bomb on us if we don’t keep on stockpiling bigger 
and better ones? That isn’t what the men in Washington 
and Wall Street are afraid of. They are afraid of permit- 
ting a situation to arise which would enable the Soviet 
Union to use all its resources, its atomic resources included, 
for peace instead of war, afraid they will be able to turn 
out more iron and steel and oil, more automobiles and 
frigidaires and other things than we ever dreamed of. They 
are afraid the Soviet Union will succeed in demonstrating 
that a socialist society can produce more goods and care 
for its people better than capitalism. Because they fear 
the results of peaceful co-existence, they propose instead 
the road of co-destruction. 

But they are wrong in thinking that they can drive the 
American people down this road. The forces for peace in 
America and throughout the world are growing. Instead of 
trade embargoes and aggressive blocs and pacts, the Amer- 
ican people are increasingly demanding the opening up 
of trade with the Soviet Union, the People’s Democracies 
and China, the end of atom bombs and the beginning of 
peaceful atomic competition, patient and endless search 
for agreement within the United Nations. —J.S. 
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disapproval of the state regime in the 
countries of people’s democracy. 

They allow themselves unceremonious 
interference in the internal affairs of the 
people’s democratic republics. They are 
carrying out criminal disruptive work 
against these countries, utilizing for this 
purpose first and foremost the spying, 
diversionist band of Yugoslav fascists. 

The trial in Budapest of the spy center 
of Rajk and his accomplices showed 
that the warmongers and their Yugoslav 
lackeys stop at nothing. They are trying 
to obstruct the historic rise of the peo- 
ple’s democratic republics, to prepare 
armed imperialist intervention against 
them and to convert them into their 
colonies. 

This exposure struck a heavy blow 
against the intrigues of the imperialists. 
Now already, neither the masters them- 
selves, nor the Yugoslav lackeys, will be 
able to camouflage themselves, for the 
mask has been torn off, the perfidious 
plans have been exposed, the criminals 
caught at the scene of the crime. 

An exceptional success for the camp 
of peace and democracy is the setting up 
of the German democratic peace-loving 
republic. This fact is of first-class interna- 
tional importance. 

During the past thirty years Germany 
twice appeared in the world arena as 
an aggressive force and twice unleashed 
the most bloody of wars—first of all the 
first World War and then the second 
World War. This occurred because at 
the head of German policy there stood 
German imperialists, aggressors, invaders. 
And if now, with the formation of the 
German democratic peace-loving repub- 
lic, the people’s democratic forces stand- 
ing for a lasting peace will have pre- 
vailed, while the aggressors and invaders 
will be isolated, this will signify a radical 
turning point in the history of Europe. 

There can be no doubt that, given 
the peace-loving policy of the German 
Democratic Republic together with the 
peace-loving policy of the Soviet Union 
which possesses the sympathy and sup- 
port of the peoples of Europe, the cause 
of peace in Europe can be considered 
insured. 

European and consequently interna- 
tional peace cannot be insured without 
the correct solution of the German ques- 
tion. The German question cannot be 
solved unless German democracy takes 
into its own hands the fate of its country, 
if it does not deprive the Ruhr magnates 
of their economic and political basis, un- 
less it carries out in the country radical 
democratic changes. 

The establishment of the German 
Democratic Republic signifies that inside 
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Germany there are already being created 
these most important prerequisites for a 
radical solution of the German problem 
on a democratic foundation. 

The victory of the Chinese people who 
have discarded their age-long yoke of 
feudal reaction and the foreign yoke of 
imperialism also acquires historical sig- 
nificance for strengthening the cause of 
peace. Lenin pointed out in 1923 that 
the outcome of the world struggle be- 
tween capitalism and communism de- 
pended in the long run on the fact that 
Russia, India and China comprised the 
gigantic majority of the population being 
drawn with exceptional rapidity into a 
struggle for its liberation. 

With the victory of the Chinese peo- 
ple, the lands of the people’s democracies 
in Europe and Asia, together with the 
Soviet Socialist power, comprise approxi- 
mately 800,000,000 people. 

American imperialism counted on util- 
izing China as a main base for its dom- 
ination in Asia and the Pacific Ocean 
basin as one of the decisive links in the 
encirclement of the Soviet Union. With 
this object, the imperialists intended to 
transform China into a gigantic colonial 
appendage for the American world em- 
pire. 

The victory of the Chinese democracy 
has opened a new page in the history 
not only of the Chinese people but of all 
the peoples of Asia oppressed by the im- 
perialists. The national liberation struggle 
of the peoples of Asia, of the Pacific 
basin, of the entire colonial world has 
risen to a new and considerably higher 
stage. The triumph of Chinese democ- 
racy means a great strengthening of the 
position of the world democratic, anti- 
imperialist camp fighting for a lasting 
peace. Thus we are entitled to say with 
confidence that the forces of democratic 
socialism are growing, while the forces 
of capitalism and warmongers are suffer- 
ing a loss. 

While in the Soviet Union and the 
countries of the People’s Democracy the 
economy is a constantly growing econo- 
my, is constantly on the upgrade, in the 
United States more and more signs of 
an approaching economic crisis are show- 
ing themselves. Government authorities 
and certain official economists in Amer- 
ica are resorting to all kinds of trickery 
to hide the real state of affairs from the 
American people and the outside world. 

However, this campaign of artificial 
optimism convinces nobody. On the con- 
trary, it only intensifies the alarm of the 
American public which remembers very 
well that after just such reassuring as- 
sertions of President Hoover the un- 
precedented crisis of 1929-1933 broke out. 








The prices of industrial shares are 
vacillating and declining, retail trade is 
shrinking, stocks of commodities are 
growing, American exports have declined 
by 19 per cent compared with the first 
half of 1947, when they reached. their 
highest level. * 

According to official data, the number 
of fully unemployed in the United States 
doubled last year, and together with the 
partly employed, those not working a 
full week, they number more than 
14,000,000. In actual fact, as is confirmed 
by American trade unions, the number 
of unemployed in the United States is 
considerably higher than is shown in 
official statistics. 

And what are the results? That the 
economy of the capitalist countries of 
Europe is in a state of decline. While 
the volume of industrial production in 
the Soviet Union in the past twenty years 
increased ninefold, industrial production 
of capitalist Europe as a whole in the 
past twenty years has remained at the 
same level. 

World trade is on a lower level than 
that which it reached over twenty years 
ago. Money circulation is characterized 
by inflation, a sharp decline in the pur- 
chasing power of money. There are no 
less than 40,000,000 unemployed and 
partly employed in the countries of the 
capitalist world. 

Under these conditions, the intensified 
offensive of the United States on the 
disorganized economy of the Marshall- 
ized countries is fraught with the most 
gloomy prospects for the latter. 

The devaluation recently carried out 
by almost all capitalist countries may 
serve as one of the most glaring examples 
of the economic aggression of American 
imperialism. American monopolists now 
intend to seize at a cheap price entire 
branches of the industries of the coun- 
tries of Western Europe and seize also 
the colonies of European countries. 

Comrades, nearly a third of a century 
divides us from the memorable day when 
a new era in the history of mankind 
commenced over one-sixth of the earth. 
Today we Soviet people recall with par- 
ticular pride the historic deeds performed 
by our Party and our people under the 
leadership of Lenin and Stalin. The Great 
October Socialist Revolution lives and 
is triumphant in the deeds of our glori- 
ous Bolshevik Party, in the deeds of the 
heroic people of the Soviet land. 

Under the leadership of our brilliant 
teacher and leader, comrade Stalin, we 
confidently face the morrow. We know 
firmly that the victory of democracy and 
socialism throughout the world is in- 
evitable. 

Long live the Great October Socialist 
Revolution and its invincible banner! 
Long live our Communist Party! 


Long live peace throughout the world! 
(From New York Times, Nov. 7, as broadcast 
from Moscow). 
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THE EXPOSE OF PENTAGON STRATEGY 


(Continued from page 15) 


Then let us consider the economic 
basis for prevailing military strategy. The 
Air Force is in alliance with an impor- 
tant monopolized section of industry, the 
airplane industry. The airplane industry, 
as presently constituted, was made by 
World War II and cannot operate profit- 
ably on the basis of civilian orders. The 
domination of the Army Air Force by 
the manufacturers is an old story. Occa- 
sional sharp lights are cast on the rela- 
tionship, such as the conviction of Gen- 
eral Bennett E. Meyers arising out of 
procurement scandals; and the departure 
of the World War II chief of the Air 
Force, General “Hap” Arnold, to act 
as air industry lobbyist. 

Two years ago, after suffering postwar 
operating losses, the airplane manufac- 
turers launched a many-pronged cam- 
paign for an expanded Air Force. The 
leading company in the industry, United 
Aircraft, manufacturer of six giant R- 
4360 engines for each B-36 bomber, 
widely placed a series of full-page news- 
paper advertisements demanding more 
military planes. 

Consolidated-Vultee, manufacturer of 
the body of the B-36, followed suit. The 
report of the President’s Air Policy Com- 
mittee, known as the Finletter Report, 
was virtually written by representatives 
of the manufacturers who dominated the 
committee hearings. This report recom- 
mended the 70-group air program, with 
emphasis on strategic atomic bombing. 
Lobbying activities in Washington were 
stepped up. This year the airplane manu- 
facturers scored their biggest coup when 
Louis Johnson, ex-director of Consoli- 
dated-Vultee, was named Secretary of 
Defense. He prompuy approved the bil- 
lion dollar B-36 program, despite the 
fact that last year the Air Force techni- 
cians let it be known to the Navy that 
they considered the B-36 inadequate. As 
Secretary of the Air Force the manu- 
facturers have W. Stuart Symington, 
who “made good” as President of Emer- 
son Electric Manufacturing Company by 
obtaining large contracts for bomber gun 
turrets in World War II. 

The financial power combination be- 
hind the atom blitz strategy is truly im- 
pressive. Last year control of Consoli- 
dated-Vultee was bought by Floyd B. 
Odlum, investment trust chieftain, con- 
nected with the international J. Henry 
Schroder Banking Corporation, and with 
the Rockefellers. The Chairman of the 
Board of the United Aircraft Company 
is F. B. Rentschler, director of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. A huge 
bombing fleet is gravy for the Mellon 
aluminum trust and for the Standard Oil 
combine, which makes unusual profits 
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from the sale of aviation gasoline. 

Finally, atomic bombing strategy fits 
in with the plans of leading corporations 
in power, power equipment, and chemi- 
cals. These concerns continue to make 
big profits out of manufacture of the 
atom bomb, while preventing peaceful 
uses of atomic energy which would com- 
pete with some of their present civilian 
products. 

The Admirals did not attack these 
basic political and economic issues. To 
do so with our Navy setup would be to 
attack the basis of their military careers, 
and the tieups with big business which 
are by no means absent from the Navy. 

But the American people can see and 
to a certain extent are already seeing the 
real issues. It is a fact that the policy 
of hostility to the USSR, and preparation 
for a third World War, is contrary to 
the expressed will of the people. In 1944, 
the American people overwhelmingly 
elected Roosevelt to the presidency on a 
platform of postwar collaboration with 
the USSR. And in 1948, despite three 
years of intense anti-Soviet propaganda 
in which President Truman played his 
full part, he had to change his tune and 
call for peace with the USSR during the 
period of the election campaign in order 
to remain in the White House. And in 
1949, movie audiences loudly applauded 
Admiral Denfeld, to them the symbol 
of opposition to barbaric atomic warfare. 
Even conservative circles were moved to 
expressions of doubt about the basis of 
Government atom-blitz strategy. The 
New York Herald-Tribune editorially at- 
tacked the Air Force-Army blitz. David 
Lawrence, publisher of U.S. News and 
World Report, charges that the armed 
services are being Prussianized under the 
guise of unification. 

There is a good chance that the do- 
mestic victory of the Air Force-atom 
bomb combination will prove short-lived. 
The growing strength of world peace 
forces is expressed in pressure from 
small countries in the United Na- 
tions for an end to the cold war. The 
defeats of Truman’s foreign policy are 
leading to rising doubts in this country 
concerning anti-Sovietism and high mili- 
tary budgets as the basis-of Government 
policy. 

The outcome will depend in no small 
measure on whether the American peace 
movement attains sufficient strength to 
weigh the balance against the militarists. 

For the immediate future the most 
crucial issue may well be prohibition of 
atomic weapons. Revelations of Soviet 
atomic advances have cleared the air 
around this subject. In recent United 
Nations discussions, the USSR not only 


reiterated its demand for prohibition of 
atomic bombs, but repeated detailed pro- 
posals for international inspection to pre- 
vent military use of atomic energy. The 
Atlantic Pact bloc is no longer able to 
hide behind double talk about its “mo- 
nopoly.” It is now forced to state as its 
principal difference with the Soviet pro- 
posals the issue of “international own- 
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ership.” This is nothing else than a 
demand for Anglo-American power to 
destroy the Soviet peaceful atomic indus- 
try through ownership by American cor- 
porations working through the voting 
majority in the United Nations. Andrei 
Vyshinsky, Soviet Foreign Minister, has 
stated categorically that such a proposal 
will never be accepted. 

Now that this scheme has been high- 
lighted in our press, its absurdity must 
become apparent to the American people. 
Who can trust the sincerity of a Govern- 
ment which proclaims its opposition to 
socialism in individual countries, when 
it demands a super-international “social- 
ism”? “International ownership” is noth- 
ing but a slogan designed to deny prac- 
tical action against atomic weapons. 

Vyshinsky’s expose of this scheme and 
his clear presentation of Soviet atomic 
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achievements and proposals for atomic 
control, made a tremendous impression 
at the recent session of the General As- 
sembly. Delegates of the smaller coun- 
tries pled for action against atomic war- 
fare, although they ‘have not yet in their 
majority reached the point of voting 
against the State Department and the 
Pentagon on this issue. 

In Europe the demand for prohibition 
of the atomic bomb has reached new 
heights. In our own country the bomb 
has lost its glamor for all except the Air 
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tacts of the leading trade union organs with 
these primary trade union organizations, just 
as the leaders of these groups strengthen 
theirs with the individual workers. We must 
give them practical help in their day to day 
work. A vitally important role is played by 
the organizers of the profgroups (shop stew- 
ards). They are the leaders in socialist com- 
petition, the active carriers of trade union 
decisions to the masses. It is they who collect 
the dues, look after personal as well as all 
other problems of the individual workers and 
serve directly their cultural and material needs. 


Osipov said that the Rules defined 
Soviet trade unions as mass social non- 
Party organizations uniting, on a 
voluntary basis, factory and office 
workers of all professions irrespective 
of race, nationality, degree of skill, 
sex or religious creed. Every Soviet 
citizen employed at an enterprise or 
institution, or studying at a higher 
school, technical school or industrial 
training school, can become a mem- 
ber. 

According to the organizational 
structure outlined in the Rules, the 
trade unions are built on the basis of 
democratic centralism, which means 
the election by the trade union mem- 
bers of all trade union bodies from top 
to bottom, the reporting back of the. 
higher bodies to trade union member- 
ship, the adoption of decisions by 
majority vote and the subordination 
of the lower trade union bodies to the 
higher. All leading trade union bodies 
are elected by secret ballot. The 
supreme body of the Soviet trade 
unions is the All-Union Congress of 
Trade Unions, and between Con- 
gresses the entire activity of the trade 
unions is directed by the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions, 
which is elected by Congress. 

The trade unions are organized on 
the industrial principle. The basis of 
every industrial trade union is the 
primary trade union branch consisting 
of trade union members working at 
one and the same enterprise or institu- 
tion. 

In addition to the over-all trade 
union Rules, each separate union 
adopts its own Rules reflecting its own 
special problems. 

Following Osipov’s report, the new 
Rules were discussed and amended 
and after adoption were published 
widely in the Soviet press. 

The democratic functioning of the 


Force generals and those corporations 
which profit directly from its manufac- 
ture. Even Mr. Baruch himself is now 
worried about our lack of defenses against 
atomic bombs. 

There is a practical possibility today, 
if the American people take a clear stand 
on this issue, that the atomic bomb will 
be prohibited by the United Nations. 
That would be a great victory for world 
peace, since it would cancel out the basic 
military strategy of those who plot a 
new world war. 
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trade unions, which so impressed the 
foreign visitors, is further illustrated 
by the methods of drawing up the col- 
lective agreements for each enterprise, 
in which all the workers are en- 
couraged to participate actively. 

Negotiations for 1949 agreements 
were still in progress at the time of 
the Congress. Prior to the Congress, 
Osipov reported that on the basis of 
last year’s experiences, special care 
was being taken to avoid previous 
mistakes and to create the correct con- 
ditions for a hundred per cent fulfill- 
ment of this year’s collective agree- 
ment terms in all enterprises. He re- 
ported that during the negotiations 
the trade unions had shown even more 
active concern this year than last to 
heighten labor’s responsibility for 
higher quality as well as greater 
quantity of output through socialist 
competition methods, while manage- 
ment was undertaking improved 
measures for providing adequate hous- 
ing and material and cultural services. 
Stress was laid on the need for all 
workers to be fully informed on all 
aspects of labor legislation and for in- 
corporating in the agreements the 
most clear and detailed provisions for 
correct application of the wage scales, 
overtime and night work, methods for 
regulation of labor disputes and other 
vital: points. 

In May it was announced that 46,000 
agreements had been concluded for 
1949. Eighty-five to ninety per cent of 
the workers had taken part in the 
meetings to discuss them. Of the one 
million proposals put forward by the 
workers at these meetings, over 71 per 
cent were accepted by management. 
The meetings offered full opportunities 
for airing of workers’ grievances and 
criticism, whether of trade union lead- 
ership or management. Following the 
completion of the agreements, the 
AUCCTU Secretariat issued instruc- 
tions to all local trade union organs to 
vigilantly control fulfillment of the 
agreement by both sides, to demand 
from management unconditional and 
prompt fulfillment of all their terms, 
to give special attention to questions 
of housing, social and cultural ser- 
vices, and to carry on regular discus- 
sions of the fulfillment of the collec- 
tive agreement as well as quarterly 
mass check-ups at all enterprises. 
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man of the Presidium, at present Nikolai 
M. Shvernik, former head of the trade 
union movement, as the Soviet “Presi- 
dent.” 

The Supreme Soviet also chooses the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR, which 
has about sixty members. This Council 
corresponds to the Cabinet in America 
and England and constitutes the Gov- 
ernment of the USSR. Its Chairman, at 
present Joseph Stalin, is Premier of the 
Soviet Union, and it has more than 
twelve Deputy Chairmen. The Council 
of Ministers is responsible and account- 
able to the Presidium, which has the 
power to annul its decisions and others 
“in case they do not conform to law” 
(Article 49f). And the Presidium is in 
its turn accountable to the Supreme So- 
viet, the final court of authority on 
legislation. Many constitutional experts 
believe that placing ultimate power in 
the legislature is, other things being 
equal, a more democratic arrangement 
than the American system of checks and 
balances. 

The immense scope of a socialist gov- 
ernment under which there is public 
ownership and operation of the main 
means of production and distribution be- 
comes clear in viewing the functions of 
the Council of Ministers. Whereas the 
American Cabinet administers only nine 
separate departments, the Soviet is re- 
sponsible for fifty. The Council of Min- 
isters includes the Chairman of the State 
Planning Commission, the Chairman of 
the Committee on Arts and the heads of 
forty-eight Ministries. Twenty-eight of 
these are federal All-Union Ministries 
which include, in addition to foreign 
trade, railroads and communications, 
many industries of direct nationwide 
scope and function, as well as such sig- 
nificant matters as Geology, Labor Re- 
serves, the Marine and River Fleets, and 
State Food and Material Reserves. 

The central Soviet government also is 
in charge of twenty Union-Republican 
Ministries which “as a rule, direct the 
branches of state administration entrusted 
to them through the corresponding Min- 
istries of the Union Republics” (Article 
76). These corresponding Ministries of 
each of the sixteen constituent Republics 
have a dual responsibility and account- 
ability, being “subordinate both to the 
Council of Ministers of the Union Re- 
public and to the corresponding Union- 
Republican Ministries of the USSR” 
(Article 87). The twenty Union-Repub- 
lican Ministries include Agriculture, 
Armed Forces, Building Material, Indus- 
try, Cinematography, Finance, Fishing 
Industry, Foreign Affairs, Higher Edu- 
cation, Internal Affairs, Justice, Light In- 
dustry, Meat and Dairy Industry, Public 
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Health, State Control, State Farms, State 
Security, Timber and Paper Industry, and 
Trade. 

The economic, cultural and _ political 
affairs assigned to the Union-Republican 
Ministries are run jointly by the federal 
and the Republican governments. The 
Union Republics administer a few Re- 
publican Ministries which are concerned 
with local affairs and have no opposite 
number in the federal government. 

The governmental structures of the 
Union Republics, and of the subdivisions 
within them called Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republics, are somewhat less 
complicated than those of the federal 
state, the most important difference be- 
ing that their Supreme Soviets are uni- 
cameral instead of bicameral. This means, 
of course, that they do not have a sepa- 
rate Chamber of Nationalities. Elections 
to the Supreme Soviets of the Union 
Republics provide for one representative 
for every 150,000 inhabitants; and to the 
Supreme Soviets of the Autonomous Re- 
publics for one representative for every 
3,000 to 5,000. 

In Chapter XI, the 1936 Constitution 
outlines an electoral system which con- 
tains five new provisions that signify a 
real advance and that show, to my mind, 
the gradual evolution toward  full- 


fledged democracy that is characteristic 
of the Soviet Union. In the first place, 
the Constitution renders the ballot uni- 
versal, giving the franchise to certain 
groups and individuals formerly barred 
from voting. Article 135 reads: “Elec- 
tions of deputies are universal: all citi- 
zens of the USSR who have reached the 
age of eighteen, irrespective of race or 
nationality, sex, religion, educational 
and residential qualifications, social 
origin, property status or past activities, 
have the right to vote in the election of 
deputies, with the exception of insane 
persons and persons who have been con- 
victed by a court of law and whose sen- 
tences include deprivation of electoral 
rights.” 

In the second place, the 1936 Consti- 
tution asserts the principle of equal suf- 
frage for all and does not discriminate 
against any group or class. The 1924 
Constitution provided for unequal repre- 
sentation of workers and peasants in the 
chief elective bodies, one deputy being 
elected for every 25,000 city electors as 
compared with one for every 125,000 
people in the rural districts. 

In the third place, the 1936 Constitu- 
tion establishes secret voting in the elec- 
tions of all the different grades of Soviet. 
Previously elections had been conducted 
by a show of hands at open meetings, in 
the fashion of the old New England 
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In the fourth place, the 1936 Constitu- 
tion does away with the old method of 
indirect voting for members of the up- 
per Soviets and replaces it with the 
method of direct popular vote for dep- 
uties to all Soviets. 

In the fifth place, the direct ballot 
guaranteed by the 1936 Constitution 
makes possible the direct recall of dep- 
uties to any Soviet during their term of 
office, whereas previously such recall 
was limited to the lower Soviets. Article 
142 states: “It is the duty of every dep- 
uty to report to his electors on his work 
and on the work of the Soviet of Work- 
ing People’s Deputies, and he is liable 
to be recalled at any time in the manner 
established by law upon decision of a 
majority of the electors.” The Soviet 
people hold their deputies up to rigor- 
ous standards of representation, fre- 
quently becoming dissatisfied with them 
and using the power of recall. This 
method of democratic vigilance is highly 
developed in Soviet Russia. 

Since there is only one legal political 
party in the USSR, the Communist 
Party, the regulations for nomination to 
the Soviets are of especial importance. 
Article 141 lays down the rules: “Can- 
didates for election are nominated ac- 
cording to electoral areas. The right to 
nominate candidates is secured to public 
organizations and societies of the work- 
ing people: Communist Party organiza- 


tions, trade unions, cooperatives, youth 


organizations and cultural societies.” 
The only other mention of the Commu- 
nist Party occurs in Article 126 of the 
Constitution which declares that “the 
most active and politically most con- 
scious citizens in the ranks of the work- 
ing class and other sections of the working 
people unite in the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks), which is 
the vanguard of the working people in 
their struggle to strengthen and develop 
the socialist system and is the leading 
core of all organizations of the working 
people, both public and state.” 

The Soviet Constitution has often 
been denounced on the ground that it 
does not adequately describe the _per- 
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vasive and all-important role of the 
Communist Party in Soviet life. How- 
ever, since the Constitution explicitly 
states that the Communist Party “is the 
leading core of all organizations... 
both public and state,” I think it does 
indicate the importance of the Commu- 
nist Party. It is appropriate to recall that 
the American Constitution makes no 
mention of any political party what- 
soever and does not even hint at a two- 
party system or at the part that political 
parties have played in American democ- 
racy. In fact, the Founding Fathers of 
the American Republic did not envisage 
a two-party or multi-party system and 
felt strongly that parties would be a 
menace to the new democratic state. 
Two distinct and separate political 
parties did not come into existence for 
fifteen years after the Revolution of 
1776; and no candidate was nominated 
to oppose George Washington in the 
first two elections for President. 

A one-party system then, in which the 
nominations are the fundamental thing 
and in which a single slate is ratified in 
elections, does not necessarily prevent true 
democracy. In the United States today we 
have many examples of single-slate vot- 
ing for political office, as well as a huge 
number of non-governmental societies, 
associations, councils and committees, 
most of which elect their officers through 
the uncontested single-slate method. 

It is the Soviet and Marxist theory that 
different political parties arise from con- 
flicting interests on the part of different 
economic classes, such as workers and 
capitalists, landowners and farmers (or 
peasants), small businessmen and mo- 
nopolists; and that as long as such group- 
ings exist political freedom, in whatever 
degree it can be attained under such cir- 
cumstances, does demand different politi- 
cal parties. The Marxist idea is that when 
these classes have been eliminated, as in 
the Soviet Union, then the need for a 
multiplicity of parties also disappears. 
Whether or not this theory is sound, we 
cannot insist or expect that the evolution 
of democracy in the USSR follow the in- 
stitutional pattern of the decidedly im- 
perfect democracies with which the world 
is already acquainted. 

The Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, numbering in 1949 about 6,- 
000,000 out of an adult population of 
some 130,000,000, far from trying to 
keep all government posts to itself, makes 
every effort to draw non-Party people 
into elective and other offices. In the 
highest legislative body in the land the 
percentage of non-Party members has 
tended to grow larger since the early 
years of the Soviet Republic. From 10 
per cent in 1924 this ratio rose to 23.9 
per cent in the Supreme Soviet elected in 
1937, although it fell to 19 per cent in 
that chosen in 1946. The percentage of 


non-Party deputies noticeably increases 
in the lower Soviets, rising in 1939 to 
47.4 per cent in the city Soviets, to 53.2 
in the town Soviets and to 76.9 in the 
village Soviets. In the elections held in 
1947-48 for all Soviets, including regional 
and provincial, below the level of the 
Union Republic Soviets the figure for 
non-Party representatives was 62.6 per 
cent. 

In any of the Soviets, however, what- 
ever the Communist Party supports in 
the way of legislation practically always 
goes through; and whatever it opposes 
is practically always lost. The Central 
Committee of the Party, with its more 
than seventy members, meets every four 
months. It elects an executive committee 
called the Political Bureau (Politburo), 
composed of ten members and three al- 
ternates. The Politburo, on which Pre- 
mier Stalin and his closest associates sit, 
is far and away the most powerful politi- 
cal unit in Soviet Russia at present. The 
power of the Communist Party nationally 
and locally does not imply that the gov- 
ernmental and administrative machinery 
outlined by the Constitution is a mean- 
ingless shell; for whatever the power of 
the Party, it is this constitutional ma- 
chinery which it and the people as a 
whole use to carry on the political and 
economic affairs of the country. And 
there is wide popular participation in 
government through the Soviets, with the 
population maintaining close contact with 
their deputies in the Soviets at all levels. 

It seems to me that what we have in 
the Soviet Union is a mixed govern- 
mental system in which dictatorship of 
the proletariat is conjoined with strong 
and growing elements of democracy. The 
function of the Communist Party, exer- 
cising what Sidney and Beatrice Webb 
called its “vocation of leadership,” is to 
act as guide and educator of the masses 
of the people until they are fully versed 
in all the intricacies of democratic self- 
government. To this thought we must 
add the point that as long as Soviet Rus- 
sia feels threatened by “capitalistic en- 
circlement” and foreign aggression, So- 
viet democracy will be subject to ups and 
downs and the dictatorship will remain. 

In my opinion, it is regrettable that 
during the past few years the Soviet dic- 
tatorship has become tighter instead of 
relaxing. But this is not surprising in 
light of the menacing international situ- 
ation that has developed since World 
War II and the widespread discussion 
of a third world war directed against the 
Soviet Republic. The Soviet Government 
has operated on the understandable prin- 
ciple that it is better to preserve the new 
economic and social institutions of so- 
cialism, even through drastic measures, 
so that it is possible for them to be de- 
veloped later rather than to be destroyed 
now. 
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patient by having him see you too often. 
You must help him to realize that his 
progress will unfold by contact with the 
world on the outside; and that too much 
introspection will harm his progress. 
The author of the book I have in mind 
(Khoroshko) adds that some times 
closer attention is required over a very 
long period, even as much as a year! In 
this kind of psychotherapy heavy em- 
phasis is placed on logic, reason, en- 
couragement, support and suggestion, 
with no reference to the mysteries of 
the unconscious. Enormous importance 
is attached to work, and the psychiatric 
dispensaries have special and elaborate 
departments to help even the most 
handicapped to do some sort of useful 
work. 

But for the most part the functions 
of psychotherapy in the USSR have been 
absorbed into the whole scheme of things 
in the over-all social structure. This is 
a tribute to the consistency of the ma- 
terialist concept of the people over there. 

To make this more graphic, I can use 
the analogy of speech, for habits of 
speech, like character formations, are 
psychological acquisitions. Learning a 
language is not a particular area of psy- 
chiatric interest in this country; almost 
everybody learns to speak English with- 
out special effort. If a child approaches 
the age of seven or eight and does not 
speak, we suspect that something is 
neurologically wrong with the individ- 
ual—possibly a brain defeet—and he 
would fall into the sphere of psychiatry 
for attention. 

Similarly the acquisition of social 
character in the Soviet Union is re- 
garded as a_ psychological problem. 
Various influences contribute, i.e. home, 
school, movie, theater, reading matter, 
etc. Constant attention to all these 
sources of influences is important, the 
aim being to help influence the develop- 
ment of the child in the best possible 
direction. Those children who develop 
wayward, delinquent or criminal ten- 
dencies are at first dealt with by teach- 
ers. But in the absolutely resistent and 
very disturbed children, it is not sur- 
prising that medical as well as psy- 
chological reasons are often considered 
as important contributing causes of the 
disorders, and the case goes to the psy- 
chiatrist. 

For milder types of waywardness such 
as lying, laziness, etc., the Soviet fam- 
ily is far more likely to enlist the aid 
of a teacher than the aid of a psychi- 
atrist. Let me give you a simple case 
history from one pedagogical handbook 
by N. M. Golosnitskaya to illustrate 


their approach: Vitya lies because he 
does it so well that everybody is pleased 
and proud of him. Vitya often says 
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things which are not true. His false- 
hoods come from his desire to em- 
bellish and exaggerate. A walk in the 
park becomes a dangerous journey 
through the wilderness. Children enjoy 
his lies, his parents admire his imagi- 
nation and encourage his fantasies. Vitya 
is very conscious of his reputation and 
becomes a show-off. Should he be en- 
couraged or curbed in his fantasies? 

The school decides it is necessary, 
without stifling his creative imagination, 
to demand a true presentation of facts 
from him when he talks about himself, 
his family, or what he actually observes 
and hears around him. The task is to 
teach Vitya to distinguish between fact 
and fancy. Vitya is asked to describe 
what he sees in a picture and to keep 
strictly to facts; a story is read and he 
is asked to repeat it, keeping strictly 
to the contents. He continues to make 
up fantastic stories, but when he tells 
them it is pointed out to him that they 
are merely make-believe; he gradually 
begins to call his imaginary accounts 
fairy tales and they are not passed off 
as truth. The family, realizing its mis- 
takes, cooperates with the school. He 
is given responsibilities at home. In time 
he is proud to be able to give an exact 
account of an excursion, a walk in the 
park, etc. He still has a fertile imagina- 
tion and likes to tell stories, but he now 
identifies them as his own fairy tales. 

In dealing with Vitya’s problem we 
see that there is a complete neglect of 
the intricacies of unconscious motivation. 
Soviet psychologic theory insists on the 
importance of reason—upon a basically 
respectful attitude toward human con- 
sciousness. This is an important charac- 
teristic of all psychiatric theory in the 
Soviet Union. They heap scorn on those 
exponents of Western psychology who 
say the chief factor in human personal- 
ity is its unconscious component. This 
leads to a discussion of an important 
aspect of Soviet psychiatry: the Soviet 
attitude toward Freudianism and psy- 
choanalysis. 

If you hear all sorts of contradictory 
things about the state of psychiatry in 
the Soviet Union, this is due not only 
to the different prejudices with which 
the subject is approached, but also be- 
cause things within the USSR change 
and sometimes change rapidly. Psycho- 
analysis also once had a wavering his- 
tory there, but there has long been a 
resolution of the problem in the Soviet 
Union. The reason that it has not made 
the headlines is that there has been rela- 
tively ‘little sharp controversy. The de- 
fendants of psychoanalysis withdrew in 
defeat years ago. Dr. Woolf, the presi- 
dent of the only psychoanalytic society 
in the USSR, left the Soviet Union 20 


years ago and the society disbanded. 
Others like Lurya, who were once 
friendly to psychoanalysis, have changed 
their minds completely, and it was Lurya 
who wrote a sharp attack on psycho- 
analysis—in the Bolshoy Encyclopedia. 
Those who say that psychoanalysis lies 
ahead in Soviet development do not 
know the truth about the situation. So- 
viet psychiatry moves in the opposite 
direction. What little hold psychoanalysis 
ever had was 20 to 25 years ago; the 
attitude toward it has grown increas- 
ingly severe. Some of the sharpest de- 
nunciations by Soviet psychiatrists are 
aimed at Freudian influences in Ameri- 
can psychiatry in particular. At a recent 
All-Union Conference of Neuro-psychi- 
atrists, one of the speakers declared that 
“psychiatry in the United States is fall- 
ing back on the pseudo-scientific tenets 
of psychoanalysis.” In some of the more 
measured polemics, for example, the 
critique of Rubenstein’s work by a com- 
mission of twenty leading Soviet scien- 
tists, they pointed out that Rubenstein’s 
most serious fault is that he has tended 
to abstract psychology from its mate- 
rialist bases, and added that this trend 
must be combatted as it reflects sub- 
servience to Western influences: Ruben- 
stein must take care, as trends of that 
sort might end in Freudianism, as in 
America, if not nipped in the bud. 

In Soviet scientific literature, the term 
psychoanalysis is identified with the 
school of thought developed by Freud, 
involving certain approaches, certain 
specific theories, techniques, etc. In one 
typical discussion in the psychiatric text- 
book of Gurevich and Sereisky, Freudian 
techniques and theories are described 
over some pages—the technique of free 
association, etc., and then the authors go 
on to say that the theories have met with 
a number of entirely well-founded ob- 
jections. Psychoanalysts, they say, reveal 
by means of long experiments with the 
patients what is well known _before- 
hand, and what can be established by 
other simpler means. The material ob- 
tained is generally of sexual content. 
A long process is involved. At no stage 
does psychoanalysis develop from em- 
pirical facts. The theories offer a wide 
field for speculative interpretation. It is 
incomprehensible why repression of cer- 
tain emotions has a harmful effect and 
why bringing them to consciousness has 
a beneficial effect. It is generally noted 
that its conclusions are based on sub- 
jective speculative grounds and it would 
be as impossible to prove as to disprove 
them. The attitude of these two authors 
is typical. 

In certain limited areas, however, as 
in matters of terminology, clinical de- 
scriptions, etc., Freudian concepts have 
been accepted so that not all of Freudian- © 
ism has been cast out. 

One very prominent Soviet psychiatrist 
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in Moscow describes the Soviet attitude 
toward psychotherapy—which can be de- 
fined as any method of psychological 
treatment—by saying: “Several psycho- 
therapeutic methods are highly esteemed, 
especially rational psychotherapy and 
hypnosis. Psychoanalysis as a therapeutic 
method is not widespread because in the 
first place, only a small number of cases 
can be covered by it; and secondly be- 
cause Soviet psychiatrists are skeptical of 
it as a therapeutic method. This does 
not mean that Freud’s entire school of 
thought is rejected in the USSR. On the 
contrary, several of Freud’s theories are 
accepted and used for classification of 
the origin of certain psychopathologic 
conditions.” But even so-called rational 
psychotherapy in the Soviet Union has 
limited scope and emphasis. The basic 
objection to all exaggerated emphases on 
individual psychotherapy has been suc- 
cinctly expressed by Gilyarovsky, Rus- 
sia’s leading psychiatrist: 

“It has long been recognized,” Gil- 
yarovsky writes, “that psychiatry cannot 
be reduced to a merely personal contest 
between the respective personalities of 
patient and doctor, and remain limited 
to individual psychotherapeutic inter- 
views, while the patient continues to 
live under the self-same conditions as be- 
fore, in the intervals between the psy- 
chotherapeutic sessions, exposed to all 
the previous disturbing forces arising 
out of his experience. It became clear 
that one must, in addition, change the 
actual experience of the patient, to re- 
move him from the harmful experiences, 
not only in order to give him some 
respite and an opportunity to revive his 
strength, but also to expose him to posi- 
tive educational and reformative influ- 
ences.” 

In the case of minor nervous disor- 
ders, anxiety and tension states, obses- 
sions and phobias, drugs and physical 
agents are used to a greater extent than 
in the U.S.A. 

In the field of major psychoses, Pav- 
lovian experiments have led to research 
and techniques which are bearing im- 
portant fruit. In the field of psychiatric 
treatment of major psychoses, Soviet 
psychiatry is far advanced. A recent 
book on schizophrenia (by Protopopov) 
is so good that I hope it will be trans- 
lated soon. It is based essentially on a 
physiological concept of this disease, 
but this is not to say that Russian psy- 
chiatrists are not conscious of psychologi- 
cal overtones and influences. From their 
point of view a disorder may be re- 
garded as basically physiological, even 
when the cause is a strong psychological 
or emotional injury, for they would then 
be concerned with the physiological ef- 
fect of the emotional storm on the or- 
ganism. 

In the current Five-Year Plan for 
psychiatry, the main emphasis is on in- 
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sulin shock treatment, narcosis treat- 
ment, electro-shock treatment, prefron- 
tal lobotomy and other physiological 
techniques. A great deal of emphasis is 
placed on occupational activity and work 
therapy, correct vocational placement 
and the like. An extensive network of 
sheltered work shops has been set up to 
allow milder cases to continue remunera- 
tive work under psychiatric supervision. 
This is an important reason why so few 
cases are found in hospitals. 





But for the great number of human 
problems that individuals confront, 
the unhappiness, insecurity, loneliness, 
doubts and conflicts, it is believed that 
the entire structure. of Soviet society 


provides the best safeguard. Within this 


setting various cultural and social in- 
fluences, scientific education, social pres- 
sures, mutual and self-criticism — all 
these have taken over most of the func- 
tions we so commonly assign to psy- 
chiatrists. 


SWORDS INTO PLOWSHARES... 
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“Soon from the Gorny Tikich River 
to our kolkhoz and along the village 
street there stretched lines of poles with 
white porcelain insulators. At the same 
time work was progressing at a swift 
pace at the river. On the left bank arose 
the building for the hydro-electric sta- 
tion. Somewhat higher up, the dam was 
being constructed.” 

At the end of 1947, the usual harvest 
holiday was advanced in date, so that it 
could be combined with the celebration 
of the opening of the hydro-electric sta- 
tion. 

“Tt was a splendid, sunny day. The 
facade of the building was decorated with 
festoons, flowers, red flags, portraits of 
Lenin and Stalin. High on the facade, 
spelled out clearly in colored bricks, was 
the inscription: 1946-1947 HES (Hydro- 
electric Station)—Zdobutok Zhvotnya.” 

Today the 400-kilowatt hydro-electric 
station supplies power to the neighboring 
railway depot and granite quarry, as 
well as to the kolkhoz, its village and 
workshops. 


As HE ENDS his story of the collec- 
tive farm, under the heading “Wel- 
come Tomorrow,” Dubkovetsky goes 
into a sort of hymn to his beloved hydro- 
electric station, to the splendors of elec- 
tric power, and especially to its role in 
lightening toil and cutting the number 
of workers needed on a job, freeing some 
—not to starve—but to take over other 
jobs important in the country’s vast ever- 
expanding economy. | 
“Soon electricity will do all the hard 
labor on our kolkhoz, and free many of 
our people—it is already freeing some— 
for other work. Formerly for cleaning 
seed we needed eight—and now two on 
the job; for winnowing, four—now two, 
and the work is lighter for the people 
and goes more rapidly. Before, getting 
water for the farm occupied two water 
carts with four horses; now an electric 





Theodore Bayer's "Your Questions 
Answered" will be resumed in the next 
issue. 








motor brings the water, one girl tending 
it, and that only part-time. 

“Electrification and mechanization 
freed six persons in conveying straw and 
chaff from the threshers, four from our 
dairy, and two from our sausage factory. 

“For the future we are planning to 
electrify a whole series of other impor- 
tant and laborious tasks. 

“T learned that a plant in the Urals 
is producing electric tractors. We have 
already placed an order for one of them. 

“We also intend to get an electric in- 


‘stallation for irrigation of our market 


gardens during dry spells; our kolkhoz 
specialists are constructing electric appa- 
ratus for drying seeds. We have taken 
steps to fulfill a long-time desire of the 
women — construction of an electrified 
bakery; are ordering electric milkers for 
the cows and electric shears for the 
sheep. 

“Many people in our kolkhoz already 
have new light, spacious houses with 
verandas around them, with big windows 
looking out on gardens where roses and 
peonies bloom. 

“In our kolkhoz homes electric lights, 
water-supply, radios, stoves, tea-kettles 
and irons are already an everyday affair. 

“The basis for further development 
along these various lines is already laid. 
In the past our hydro-electric station had 
taken money from us—now it is giving 
us its return. 

“But our major wealth is people. They 
have learned how to transform their lofty 
dreams into reality. They are capable 
of carrying through anything it is their 
desire to do.” 
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Oer., 3: Kyriakis, Demetrio P., July, 3 Landell, 
Aline, Mar., 3; from librarians, Dec., 3: Mandel, 
William, Feb.. 25, Apr., 233 McClain, Elmer, 
June, 3; Mendeleyeva, Serafima, Jan., 3; Mitchell, 
Tim, Dec., 3; Moravec, Jos. J., June, 33 Pappas, 
George T., Mar. , 3; Parker, Ralph, Oct., 3; 
Pracher, Joseph A., Aug., 3; Sargent, Porter, 
June, 3; Smallwood, Wm. J., Oct., 3; sate, 
Edwin S., Sept., 3; +. Peter, Aug.. 
Strasburger, Besse, Dec , 3; Thornton, Zane, Feb 
bE Trudeau, Clyde i. ” june, 3; Ward, Vernon, 
Jan., ; Yarros, Victor, Mar., 


Levitt, me “British Trade Unionists Visit the 
USSR,” Aug., 


Lie, Trygve, ‘Fourth Annual Report on United Na- 
tions, pt. 

“Life in Bloom” (film) reviewed, June, 25 

“Life Path of Sergei he nen The,” by Vladimir 
D. Kazakevich, Sept., 

Lippmann, Walter, May, cs June, 6, Nov., 13 : 

Literature: American writers published in Soviet 
Union, May, 9; Armenian development of, Nov., 
y ao democratic and national traditions of, June, 
10; Fadeyev, Alexander, writer of Soviet youth, 
Apr., 21; Gladkov, Sept., 12; on Nekrassov’s 
poetry, Aug., 9; Parker, Ralph on influence of, 
Apr., 19; Pushkin, Alexander, July, 21; role of 
writers in struggle for peace, June, 10; Schechter, 
or on role of, Apr., 21 
See also: Culture 

Living Standards: abolition of slums, Mar., 25; 
American observer on upward trend, Jan., : 
Bayer, Theodore on comparative purchasing 
power, May, 26; British trade unionists on, Aug., 
15; of coal miners, Oct., 19; on collective farms, 
Apr., 17; compared to British, Oct., 9; i 
Maurice on rise in, Feb., 21; Draper, Muriel on, 
Apr., 10; increase in consumers’ goods, Jan., 10; 
increased production and, Oct., 12, Nov., 17: im- 
proved facilities om f —_ ‘Sept., 13; Kourna- 
koff, Sergei on, Jan., Feb., 27; in Mongolia, 
jase. 165 Parker, Rilph” on rise in, July, 9, on 
advances since Revolution, Nov., 18; price re- 
ductions. May, 24; rise in People’s Democracies, 
Sept., 11; of seamen, woe 9; trade union guar- 
antées for raising, Mar. i 
See also: Economy, hdl Labor 

Lush, S. Beryl, “Jews In the USSR,” Feb., 14 

Lysenko, T. D.: on agriculture, May, 16; Bulletin 
of Atomic Scientists on, Aug., 30; contributions 
to biology, ym 12, Aug., 14; increased grain 
-yields, Oct., letter on, Feb., 3, Prof. Spitzer 
and Aug., "20, US. experiments in support of, 
Jan., 29 

“‘Lysenko’s Contribution to Biology,’’ by Bernard 
Friedman, Jan., 12 

“Lysenko Controversy, The Meaning of the,”’ by 
Bernard Friedman, Aug., 14 


M 


““Magic Horse, The,” (film) reviewed, Sept., 22 

ee; Robert, “In Anger and Pity,” reviewed, 
uly, 

Malenkov, Georgi M., ‘“‘The USSR and Peace,” 
(32nd Anniversary address) Dec., 

Malik, Jacob: on Baruch Plan for atomic energy 
control, Dec., 5; Soviet resolution for atomic en- 
ergy control, Dec., 5; Soviet resolution on dis- 
armament, Apr., 8 

“Man and Plan in the Soviet Union,” by Andrew 
Rothstein, reviewed, Sept. 21 

bs hes Counts, The,’ by Sergei Kournakoff, 
an., 

“Man Who Went to Moscow, The,” 
Frederick L. Schuman, Jan.; 20 

Mandel, William, ‘The Arctic Grows Friendlier,”’ 
Mar., 10; on child guidance in use of leisure, 
Feb., 25; correctional notes on Arctic, Apr., 2 

““Mongolia—6000 Years in 25,” Jan., 16 

Manhattan, Avro, a” Vatican in World Affairs,” 
reviewed, Oct., 

Mansvetov, Fedor, “A Foreign Affairs, on Russian 
relations with Mongolia, Jan., 

Mao Tse-tung, on os of Russian Revolution 
for China, Nov 

Margold, Stella K., 
reviewed, Feb., 

““Maria,” (short an by Y. Bessonov, Aug., 20 

““Marshall =, The Decline of the,” by Victor 
Perlo, Sept, 

“*Marshall Plan, 5 effects of, in Europe,’’ by Victor 
Perlo, Oct., 14 

Marshali Plan: and armaments race, Dec., 7; Bissell, 
Richard M. on ECA, Oct., 14; British actions 
against, Oct., 29; economic ‘imperialism of, wees 
35; ERP aids U.S. monopoly, Sept., 9, Oct., 
ERP failure in Europe, Sept., 8; failure at Bees: 
and abroad, Sept., 8, Oct., 14, 30; in a. 
Sept., 25, Oct., 15; in Great Britain, Sept., 5 
Harriman, Averill W. on ERP food’ to Europe 
Oct., 15; Hoffman, pone on, a : 
in Italy. Sept., 25, 15; Levy, Walter J. on 
ECA, Oct., 29; line costs up due to; Sept, 9; 
military counterpart, Jan., 6; to rebuild Germany, 
Feb.; 6; uaene e due to, Sept., 9; Wallace, 
Henry on ERP, 

Marxism-Leninism: eee of Soviet foreign policy, 
Sept., 3; Central Committee of Chinese Commu- 
nist Party on China, May, 18; elimination of 
distinctions between manual and mental labor, 
between town and country, Oct., 23, Nov., 5; 
ideology of Soviet scientists, May, 12; Malenkov, 
Georgi M., 32nd Anniversary address, Dec., 6; 
Marxist-Leninist philosophy and development of 
Soviet State, Jan., 21; materialist concept in psy- 
chiatry, Dec., 10; on multi-national state, Feb., 
12; on non-antagonistic contradictions and their 
solution, _c 26; property ownership under social- 
ism, Aug., 19; and Russian Revolution, Nov., 4; 
socialist labor and incentives, June, 14; socialist 
planning, Feb., 20; Stalin on peaceful co-exist- 
ence of two systems, Feb., 5; structure of Soviet 
society and state, Dec., 8: Trotsky’s theories op- 
posed to Lenin and Stalin, Feb., 4; on work in 
the USSR, Jan., 

See also: Lenin, Stalin 

Matthiessen, = _ “From the Heart of Europe,’’ re- 
view 

May Day: Ralph on, July, 8 


review by 


> 


Lee s Do Business With Russia,” 


McMillin, Sergeant James M., protests Americun 
anti-Soviet policies, July, 7 


‘Medicine: on _—— treatment, Feb., 25; psychiatry, 


July, 26, Dec., pemmeage Dec., 30 
See also: Public SR a 

Melish, Wm. Howard, review of: ‘“‘Cardinal Minds- 
zenty,” “Documents on the Mindszenty Case,” 
“The Trial of the Fifteen Protestant Pastors— 
Spies,” ‘““The Trial of Joseph Mindszenty,”’ ‘“The 
Vatican*in World Affairs,’’ Oct., 20 ° 

‘‘Melish Case, The,” reviewed, = 21 

Mindszenty Case, Mar., 4, Oct., 

Michurin, Ivan, film “Life in a 
of, June, 25 

Middle East: Anglo-American rivalry in, May, 19 

ae in Moscow,” by Ralph Parker, Aug., 
1 


on work 


Mikolajczyk, Stanislaw, ‘The Rape of Poland,”’ re- 
viewed, Feb., 22 

Miller, Moses, ‘‘Soviet Anti-Semitism—The Big 
Lie,’ reviewed, July, 23 

Mining: Donbas coal miner, Oct., 19; Miners’ Day 
celebrated, Oct., 19; report to Trade Union Con- 
gress on, Oct., 22 

“‘Mongolia—6000 Years in 25,” by William Man- 
del, Jan., 16 

Mongolia, Soviet policies toward, Jan., 17 

Mots, Elizabeth, ‘Soviet Education,” review of 
“Russia Goes to School,’” Nov., 22 

“More Light on the Origins of — War II,” by 
Frederick L. Schuman, Mar., 

Morford, Richard, Case ‘of, a < 

Morrison, Philip: “Atomic Competition for Peace,” 
Nov., 11; in Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
on Blackett’s book on atomic energy, Apr., 29 

Moscow: building program, Nov., 16; Nexo, Mar- 
tin Andersen on oe in, Aug., 13; tree 
planting in, July, 

Moscow Art ‘iheattes Fiftieth Anniversary of, Feb., 
15; performance of ‘““The Green Street,’’ Apr., 19 

Moscow Museum: Exhibition of Construction, Nov., 


17 
—— Peace Conference, The,” by Ralph Parker, 
ct., 
Moscow Peace Conference: Du Bois, W. E. B. on, 
ov., 15; Johnson, Hewlett on, Nov., 1 
Music: Armenian development of, Nov., 25; inter- 
change with Eastern Democracies, Apr., 19; 
Leningrad ballet and opera, Sept., 25; Robeson, 
Paul, Moscow concerts, Aug., 12; Robeson, Paul 
on development, Aug., 11 
See also: Culture 
“Must We Hide?” by R, E. Lapp, reviewed, June, 


23 

= Visit to Hungary,’’ by Nora Stanton Barney, 
une, : 

““Myriads Who Returned, The,’ by Bernard L. 
Koten, Sept., 


N 


Nagy, Ferenc, ‘““The Struggle Behind the Iron Cur- 
tain,’ reviewed, Feb., 22 
“Nation On Wings, A,” by Amy Schechter, Nov., 


National Council of American-Soviet Friendship: 
Anniversary * meetings, Nov., bibliography 
“Learning About the Soviet Union,” Jan., - 
campaign against North Atlantic Pact, Apr., 8, 
May, 6, June, 7; Dean of Canterbury's peace 
tour, Feb., 7; Morford Case, July, 6; publishers 
of Mg weg oy A bw 3 and “Report on the 
News,” June, 1 Call for Peace, Feb., 6; 
speech at Oct. F , AS by Philip Morrison, 
Nov., 11; sponsor of Madison ers Garden 
Peace Raliy, Jan., 4; work of, July, 6; work of 
Committee of Women of, Apr., 

See also: American-Soviet Friendship, American- 
Soviet-Relations 

National Council of the Arts, Sciences and Profes- 
sions, sponsor of Cultural ‘and Scientific Confer- 
ence for World Peace, Apr., 7 

National Minorities: Bayer, Theodore on Jews, 
June, 20; equality of, Aug., 11; Jews, Feb., 14, 
Mar., 9, June, 21, July, 13; Robeson, Paul on 
cultural development of, Aug., 9, 11; Spanish 
roup theater, Mar., 27 
ee also: Democracy 

Nationalities: equality of, July, 14; policies on de- 
velopment, July, 14, 18, Aug., 11; Soviet of 
Nationalities, Dec., 9 

Natural Resources: of Arctic region, Mar., 10; coal 
mines, Oct., 19; tree planting program, Feb., 9 

Nenni, Pietro, at Moscow Peace Conference, Oct., 


3 

Netherlands: Marshall Plan for, Sept., 26 
“New China, The, Force for World Peace,”” by 
Frederick V. Field, May, 18 

“New Developments in Soviet Agriculture,’ by 
Lement U. Harris, Oct., 

Newman, James R., “The Control of Atomic En- 
ergy,” reviewed, June, 23 

Nexo, Martin Andersen, interview with Ralph 
Parker, Aug., 13 

North Atlantic’ Pact: Acheson, Dean on arms pro- 
gram, June 6, Sept., 5; aims of, Ree i 4; arms 
program for, July 5, Aug., 8, ‘ 28; 
arms program o posed, Aug., an del Berlin is- 
sue, June, 4; Bradley, Omar N. on, June, 6; 
Chinese declaration on, May, 19; contradictory 
statements on provisions of, June, 6; cost of, 
June, 6; Dulles, John Foster on, Apr., 6; Fade- 
yev, A. A. on, May, 9; failure of, Nov., ‘> 
Federal Council of Churches opposed’ to, Apr., 7; 
imperialist aggression of, Nov., 35; Italian mem- 
bership violation of peace treaty, Sept., 4; John- 
son, Louis on, June, 6; Lie, Trygve on, Sept., 4 








Lippmann, Walter on, May, 5, June, 6; Lovett, 


Robt. A. on, June, 6; McMahon, Brien on, 
June, 6; Morford, Richard A. testimony against, 
June, 7; Nourse, Edwin G. on arms expenditures, 
June, 6; and Norway, Apr., 6; opposition to, 
Apr., 6, May, 5, June, 7, July, 4, 5; 

. Senate debate on, Aug., 8; Senate fig Rela- 
tions Committee on, June, 5, July, 4; Soviet pro- 
test Italian membership, Sept., 4; Soviet White 
Paper on, (Special Section) March; State Dept. 
on arms program, Sept., 4, “Peace Paper’ on, 
June, 6; Stone, I. F. on, Aug., 25; Taft, Robt. 
A. on, Aug., 25; and Truman's pledge, May, =f 
Vandenberg, Arthur on, June, 6; Wall Street 
Journal on, May, 5; Wailace, Henry on, Apr., 7, 
June, 7; World Peace Congress against, June, 
28; world-wide protest against, May, ; 

Norway: and North Atlantic Pact, Apr., 6; Soviet 
relations with, Apr., 6 
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Odessa State University Botanical Gardens, citrus 


growing methods developed, May, 
Oparin, Alexander i. ‘Science and the Struggle 
for Peace,’’ May, 

“Open Letter to the _ People,” (on Nerth 
Atlantic Pact) National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, Apr., 8 ; 

“Open Letter ya <4 Thornton, An,”’ by Cecil V. 
Crabb, Jr., 

“Orpheus in Hades, 

sky, Mar., 
Osipov, A. .. report on New Trade Union Rules, 


tiie story) by A. Bezymen- 


ec., 
“Our oe Agreement,” by Nikolai Titov., 
12 


Mar., 
P 


“a wry George L., “‘Through Russian Eyes,”’ 

uly, 

“Palace for Kids, A,’’ Photo-story of Leningrad 
Palace of Pioneers, Dec., 

Palestine: Soviet proposal in U.N., Jan., 5; on 
Zionism, June, 20 
See also: Israel 

Panteleyev, Alexei L., 
story) Apr., 24 

Panyushkin, Alexander S., message to Madison 
Square Garden Peace Rally, Jan., 

Parker, Ra!ph: “He Who Does Not Work,” Jan., 
14; interview with Dean of Canterbury, Oct., 
“Leningrad Weekend,” Sept., 12; 
in Moscow,” Aug., 1 


“Word of Honor,” (short 


3; 

‘‘Midsummer 

2;°‘‘The Moscow Peace Con- 
ference, Oct., 8; on Paul Robeson in Moscow, 
Aug., 12; “Raising Labor Productivity,” Feb., 
10; on reaction to price reductions, May, 24; re- 
view of “The Green Street,’ (play) Apr., 19; 
“Soviet Cultural Links with Europe,’’ Apr., . 
“Springtime in Moscow,” July, 8; ‘“Thirty-Second 
Anniversary,” Nov., 18; ‘What's News In Rus- 
sia?”’ May, 13; “Where Anti-Semitism Is A 
Crime,” Mar., 9 

on M., ‘“‘How Trade Assists Eastern Europe,” 
ept., 

“Paul Robeson’s Soviet Journey,’”” by Amy Schechter, 


Aug., 

Pavlenko, Peter A., ‘““‘The Writer and the Struggle 
for Peace,’ June, 10 

Pavlov, I. V., influence in psychiatry, Dec., 10 

Peace Conferences, Johnson, Hewlett on, Nov., 17 

Peace Movement: Chicago Labor Conference for 
peace, Nov., 31; Committee on Peaceful Alterna- 
tives to North Atlantic Pact, Apr., 7, July, 6, 
Aug., 26; Cultural and Scientific Conference for 
World Peace, Apr., 7, May, 6, June, 10, 22, 
Sept.,7; Dean of Canterbury and, Feb., 7; Fed- 
eral Council of Churches and, Apr., 7; in Great 
Britain, Feb., 8; International Women’s Congress 
in Hungary, Apr., 10, June, 12; Moscow Peace 
Conference, Oct., 8, 23, Nov., 15, 16; National 
Labor Conference for Peace, Aug., 26, Nov., 
31; Paris World Peace Conference, Ww. ee DB. 
Du Bois on, June, 28; Progressive Party and, Feb., 
5; Quaker peace proposals, Nov.,. 29: 1in-.U.S 
May, 6, June, 7, July, 5, Aug., 26, Nov., 31 
See also: National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship 

o's Kathryn, 


“To Build in Peace,” (poem) May, 


Penology: Corrective Labor Code, Oct., 18 

People’s Democracies: See Eastern European Democ- 
racies 

Perlo, Victor: “The Decline of the Marshall Plan,”’ 

“Effects of the Marshall Plan in Eu- 
rope,’ ’ Oct., 14; “The Exposé of Pentagon Strat- 
egy,” Dec., 14 

Perry, Ralph’ Barton, head of National Committee 
to Welcome the Dean, Feb., 

Peterhof Park, Ralph Parker on, Sept., 24 

“Philosophy of Peace, The,’ by John Somerville, 
reviewed, Aug., 23 

Picture Stories: “Collective Farm Head and Mem- 
ber of Government,’’ Mar., 16; ‘Leningrad Palace 
of Pioneers,’ Dec., 16; “A Soviet Village Girl 
Becomes A ‘Skilled Factory Worker,’ June, 16 

Planning: afforestation program, Apt., 15; applica- 
tion of science to industry, Nov., 21; in Arctic 
region, Mar., 10; attractive children’s clothing, 
May, 25; of building program, Nov., 16; of 
cities, Oct., 17; citrus growing program, "May, ER 
Constitution on, Dec., 9; of consumer goods of 
good quality and fashion, Sept., 24; development 
of all nationalities, Feb., 29; Dobb, Maurice on, 
Feb., 20; of educational facilities, Nov., 23; Fif- 


teen-Year Tree nie Plan, Feb., 9, 19; for 
fishing industry, Sept. 16; 

Five-Year Plan: for a productivity, Feb., 
10, in Mongolia, Jan., 19, overfulfilled, Nov 5, 
for psychiatry, Dec., 30, trade union fulfillment of, 
Aug., 18; flexibility and sensitiveness to criticism, 
Sept., 24; of green cities, Apr., 23; of housing, 
health, and recreational facilities, Oct., 26; indus- 
trial production of Eastern European Democracies, 
Sept., Malenkov, Georgi M. on achievements 
of ibd ke Five-Year Plan, Dec., 6; “Man and 
Plan in Soviet Russia,” reviewed, Sept., 21; of 
sports facilities, Mar., 22; 3-year livestock plan, 
July, 25; trade union contribution to, Oct., 12; 
trade with People’s Democracies, Sept., 10; trans- 
formation of agriculture, Oct., 25; of a Ukrainian 
collective farm, Apr., 15; use of atomic energy, 
Nov., 5, 1 

See also: Economy, Industry, Reconstruction 


Plievier, Theodor, ‘Stalingrad,’ reviewed, Jan., 25 

Poetry: “These—-You Would Kill?” by Vernon 
Ward, Apr., 23; ‘“‘To Build in Peace,’ by Kathryn 
Peck, May, 4 

“Poland Struggles Forward,’ by Wm. Cary, re- 
viewed, Apr., 


Poland: Senseaies in, Apr., 25; increased foreign 
trade, Sept., 10; industrial output, Sept., 11; 
Mikolajczyk on, Feb.,- 22; Robeson, Paul on, 
Aug., 10 
See also: Eastern European Democracies 
“Political Power in the USSR aaa 1947,” by 
Julian Towster, reviewed, Jan. 

Popova, Nina V., report to Teach Trade me 
Congress, Oct., 1 

Potsdam Agreement: U.S. repudiation of, June, 5, 

iov.,. 6, a9ec., 12 
See also: Germany . 

Pravda, organ of the Cut Committee of the 
Communist Party, May, 1 

Press: analysis of, May, 13; coverage of Trade Union 
Congress, Oct., 12; criticisms published, May, 
25; Current Digest of the Soviet Press, published 
in ‘Washington, D. C., June, 26; freedom of crit- 
icism in, Mar., 22; ‘‘What’s News in Russia,” 
by Ralph Parker, May, 13 

Private Property: Bayer, Theodore on, Aug., 19; 
Constitution on, Dec., 

“Psychiatry in the Soviet Union,’”’ by Dr. Joseph 
Wortis, Dec., 10 i 
Psychiatry: Five-Year Plan for, Dec., 30; Wortis, 

Dr. Joseph on, Dec., 10 
See also: Medicine, Public Health 

Psvchology: materialist basis, Dec., 29 

Public Health: Bayer, Theodore on elimination of 
prostitution, Mar., 25; citrus growing and vita- 
mins, May, 15; "collective agreement provisions 
for, Nov., 20; collective farm provisions for, 
Apr., 17; psychiatry and, Dec., 10; report to 
Tenth Trade Union Congress on, Oct., 23; trade 
union fund for, Mar.} 12 
See also: Medicine 

Puleston, W. D., “Influence of Sea Power In World 
War Two,” reviewed, June, 23 

Pushkin, Alexander, 150th Anniversary celebration, 
July 13, 21, Aug., 12 


Q 


Quaker Report: ‘American 
Some Constructive 
Nov., 


Relations, 
reviewed, 


1 Russian 
Considerations,” 


R 


aos See Productivity,” by Ralph Parker, 


Feb., 
“Rape of Poland, The,” 
reviewed, Feb., 22 
Reconstruction: of the Crimea, June, 29; of Donetz 
Basin coalfields, Oct., 19; of industry, Feb., 19; of 
Leningrad, Sept., 25; of Leningrad Hermitage 
gallery, Sept., 12; Parker, Ralph on, July, 8; 
planning and architecture of, Oct., 26; rural 
regions around Leningrad, Sept., 12; of Stalin- 
grad, July, 12, Aug., 10 
See also: Economy, Industry, Planning 

Religion: in Armenia, Nov., 24; Bayer, Theodore 
on Romanian Church, July, 26; Brown, Don on 
freedom of, Mar., 13; freedom of, Mar., 25, Aug., 
24; in’Hungary, Mar., 4; among Jews, Feb., 14, 
Mar., 9, 29; Metropolitan Nikolai on Church 
support of Soviet peace policies, " » 18; sepa- 
ration of Church and State, Nov., 15 

“Report From Europe,” by Rank and File Delega- 
tion of International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, reviewed, Aug., 23 

— political and economic development of, 
July, 14, 18, Aug., 11 

Review and Comment: 
month 

Revolution: in China, Nov., 8; and development of 
national Republics, July, 14: Du Bois, W. E. B. 
on aims and achievements ‘of, Nov., 15; peace 
aims of, Nov., 16; Thirty- Second ‘Anniversary, 


by Stanislaw, Mikolajczyk, 


See Smith, Jessica each 


Nov., 4 
“Road to a ne World, The,’’ by Harry F. 
Ward, Nov., 
Roberts, Leslie, 
viewed, Mar., 
Robeson, Paul, interviewed on visit to Soviet Union, 


“Home From the Cold Wars,” re- 


ug., 

Romania: industrial am of, Sept., 11; religious 
freedom in, July, 
See also: Eastern Democracies 

“Roosevelt and Hopkins: An Intimate —— 
by Robert E. Sherwood, reviewed, Jan., 


Ropes, Ernest C., review of 
With Russia,”’ Feb., 
Rosenberg, Alfred, Memoirs of, reviewed, July, 24 
Rothstein, Andrew, “Man and Plan in the Soviet 
Union,” reviewed, Sept., 21 ey 
Rubenstein: latest work in psychology criticized, 


Dec., 29 
Ruhr: Marshall Plan for, Oct., 29 

See: Germany : 
“Russia, 7 Interpretation,” by W. E. B. Du Bois, 
“Russia | a to School, A Guide to ogy Educa- 


Nov., 
tion,” by Beatrice King, reviewed, 
“Russia Plants Trees, kin > — ons by Anna 
by Victor S. Yarros, Jan., 


“Let’s Do Business 


Louise Strong, Jan., 7, Feb 
“Russian ‘Propaganda’,’ ; 


> 
— Move Ahead, The,’ by Andrew Voynow, 
an., 


S 


by W. E. B. Du Bois, Sept., 7 

Schaffer, Gordon: ‘The British People and the 
Soviet Union,’ Feb., 8; “The German Demo- 
cratic Republic,” Dec., 1 

Schechter, Amy: ‘“‘Alexander Fadeyev,’’ Apr., 21; 
“Citrus Moves North,”’ May, 15; ‘Exploring the 
Lost Kingdom of Khorezm,” July, 16; “Gateway 
To the World,” June, 18; ‘““A Nation on Wings,” 
Nov., 26; ‘Paul Robeson’s Soviet Journey,” 
Aug., 9; “Skiing, te and Scathing Criti- 
cism,’’ Mar., 22; ‘“‘A Soviet Coal Miner,” Oct., 
19; “The Soviet Fishing Industry,’ Sept., 16: 


“Sane Liberal, The,” 


translator, ‘‘Soviee Youth Builds A City,” by 
Roman Fatuyev, Oct., 16; “Swords Into Plow- 
shares . . . Tanks Into Turbines,” Dec., 20; 
oe Is the Spice of Life . . . and Criticism,” 
ay, 
Schneider, Isidor: review of: ‘“‘And Not To Die,” 
June, 23; “The Embers Still Burn,’ Mar., 20; 


“Giant at the Crossroads, The Story of Ancient 
Civilization,” Apr., 26; ‘“‘Stalingrad,’’ Jan., 25; 
“The. Train Goes East,” (film ) Nov., 30; ‘The 
War Lords of Washington,” Mar., 

Schuman, Frederick “A ommunication,’’ (on 
Amer.-Sov. relations) , June, 22: “The Man Who 
Went to Moscow,” review of ‘“‘Roosevélt and Hop- 
kins,’ Jan., 20; “More Light on the Origins of 
World War II,’”’ review of ‘“Documents and Mate- 
rials Relating to the Eve of the Second World 
War,” published by the USSR, Mar., 8 

“Science and the Struggle for Peace,’’ by Alexander 
I. Oparin, May, 10 

Science: in agriculture, Apr., 15, Aug., 14, Oct., 
10; archeological discoveries, July, 16; in Ar- 
menia, Nov., 24; basic character of, Aug., 30; 
biological concepts: May, 12; citrus growing, 
May, 15; developed in all fields, Nov., 21; dram- 
atized in “Life In Bloom,” (film) June, 25; 
increased production, Oct., 17; Lysenko’s theories, 
Jan., 12, Aug., 14; Oparin, Alexander I. on, 
May, 10; Research Institutes for development 
4 Arctic region, Mar., 10; in tree planting, Feb., 


See also: Medicine, Public Health 

“Secret Weapon Against the New China,’”’ by Fred 
Field, Sept., 

“Security Problems in the Pacific Region,”’ by Tris- 
tan Buesst, W. Macmahon Ball and Gerald 
Packer, reviewed, Dec., 22 

Segal, E. and M. Ilin, “Giant at the Crossroads, The 
Story of Ancient Civilization, ste reviewed, Apr., 

Sherwood, Robert E., “Roosevelt and Hopkins: An 
Intimate History,’ reviewed, Jan., 20. 

“Shopper’s Aid, The,’’ Leningrad paper, Sept., 24 

Short Stories: ‘‘Dawn in the Valley of Dombaisk,” 

y Tatyana Tess, Sept., 18; “The Flight,” 4 Val- 

entine Katayev,”’ July, 19; ‘‘Maria,”’ by Y . Bes- 
sonov, Aug., 20; “Orpheus in Hades,” by A. 
Bezymensky, Mar., 18; “ i 
Story,” by Vassili Ardamatsky, May, 21; ‘Word 
of Honor,” by Alexei I. Panteleyev, . ts +. 

Sidal, G., on Armenian culture, Nov., 2 

Sigerist, Dr. Henry E., quoted on Soviet psychiatry, 

uly, 

“Skiing, Skating and Scathing Criticism,” by Amy 
Schechter, Mar., 

Smirnov, Yefim, on expansion of health services, 


ets; 23 
Smith, Edwin S., ‘“‘American-Soviet Friendship Will 
Yet Prevail,’’ Sept., 3 
Smith, Jessica: comment on “The Case of Anna 
i ‘For an Atomic Era of 


Louise Strong,” May, 3; * 
Peace,” aes a “Soviet Trade Union Democ- 
racy,” Dec., “The Tenth Soviet Trade Union 
Congress,” ‘— 12, Bee, 18: “32 Years of 
Progress and Struggle for Peace,” Nov., 4; ‘Tito 
and the Plot Against the Peace,’’ Oct., 4; review 
of “In Anger and Pity,” July, 23; review of 
“The Philosophy of Peace,’ Aug., 23 

Smith, Jessica, ““Review and Comment’: on achieve- 
ments of Russian Revolution, Nov., 4; on atomic 
control debates. Dec., 5; on Berlin issue, Jan., 
6; on Berlin issue settlement, June, 4; on Berlin 
Railway strike, Aug., 7; on Cardinal Mindszenty 
Mar., 4; on China and peace, Feb., 6; on Con- 
ference for World Peace, Apr., 7; on Dean of 
Canterbury’s message, Jan., 4; on death of Sergei 
N. Kournakoff, Sept., 5: on our debt to the 
Soviet Union, Nov., 6; on defeat of Franco forces 
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